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FTER OUR MUCH-LAUD- 
ED Vincent Price special, 
were back with our usu- 
al mix of horror old and 
new. This issues cover 
feature is a film I sus- 
pect the vast majority 
of our readers will be unfamiliar with — a 
surrealist 1970s Czech piece called Val- 
erie And Her Week Of Wonders. It was 
brouglit to our attention by our publisher, 
who cites it as one of his all-tune favourite 
films. A challenging film that centres on a 
adolescent girl— watching it back I’m re- 
minded of Jonathan Miller’s Alice in Won- 
derland, or one of Ken Russell’s wonders. 
Kudos to Second Run here in the UK for 
bringing it to a wider market via DVD. 

In amongst this issue’s other fea- 
tures on Deep End (another forgotten 
classic, brought back to life via the BFI as 
part of their Flipside range of discs) and 
Kevin Smith's Red State, we’re introduc- 
ing a number of shorter features. We’re 
constantly striving to bring a diverse mix 
to you, and I hope we’re striking the right 
balance. Feel free to fire your feedback to 
us via email. 

There’s a lot of politics at play in the 
subtext of the horrors up for discussion 
this month, and Icnowingly so — not just 
imposed upon the horror after the event 
by critics. Arguably there was a political 
motivation behind the Hanuner gothics 
scripted by the great Jimmy Sangster (who 
died recently). Haven’t you ever thought 
about why all the %dllains are Germanic/ 
Eastern European? Considering it was so 
close to the end of the war I’m convinced 
there were scores to settle, 

And it is impossible not to read a 
political angle in the mondo movement 
of director Gualtiero Jacopetti (who also 
died in August) — the mondo films’ obses- 
sion with death and the gruesome is al- 
most a response to the footage that would 
come back from the Vietnam war. These 
days it seems when there is a political an- 
gle, horror cinema is shirking away from 
dealing with it, or does so ham-fistedly. 

There’s also a dominance of ’Red’ in 
this issue— aside from political connota- 
tions (can it ever be anything other than 
left-wing/communist ideology?) there is 
of course a representation of blood, and 
blood/gore have always been important 
in horror. For some, if there isn’t an abun- 



dance of gore-soaked imagery on screen, 
they’ll complain that the film just doesn’t 
cut the mustard. But used carefully, co- 
lours can penetrate and play with our ex- 
perience, Tliink of Nic Roeg’s Don’t Look 
Now, in which the red of the little girl’s 
mackintosh starts to bleed through the 
film, catching the eye thanks to a dearth 
of colour amid Venice’s streets. [I wonder 
how the experience is altered watching 
the film either in black and white, or on 
an original print in which the colour is 
on the turn?J. The pointless remake of 
The Omen a few years ago borrowed the 
theme and overplayed the hand. 

Circling round in my tlioughts I go 
back to Jimmy Sangster and that won- 
derful opening of the 1958 Dracula, as 
the camera tracks down the staircase 
into the cellar and then up to the coffin 
with the ‘Dracula’ name embossed, we 
hear the dripping as vivid red blood is 
dropped onto the nameplate. Kensing- 
ton Gore, as it was known, has come in 
for a lot of abuse over the years. Too vivid 
for the modern palate, and yet very ef- 
fective and quite authentic. Some of you 
might not know that Kensington Gore is 
in fact a real road in London — that skirts 
the bottom of Hyde Park. I was thrilled 
the first time I encountered that name 
on the street. 

In literature everything is 
suggested to the reader, the 
visual effectiveness of a 
sequence is entirely in 


the realms of the imagination. I’ve been 
reading the recent reissues of Graham 
Masterton’s novels, and was very struck by 
some of the grotesque imagery in Family 
Portratit. The sort of thing I suspect the 
film censors would be up in arms about 
if it made its way to the big screen— on 
a parallel to Tom Six’s Human Centipede 
perhaps? 

Finally, much thanks this issue to 
David L Rattigan, who if anything did 
even more assisting than last time. The 
Diabolique team is spread around the 
world, and even the simplest of tasks 
is unbelievably complicated. Especially 
when the winter weather starts to close 
in, and the broadband fails, the phone 
lines go down and the printers decide 
they don’t want to ship the magazine de- 
spite protesting. . . And here in the UK 
we’re bracing ourselves for another rough 
winter, 

Don’t forget, there’s more content 
in the digital and online editions of the 
magazine, regular columns on the w'eb- 
site; and the new Diabolique. Radio Show/ 
Podcast with Steve Head, available via our 
website and iTunes. 

Robert 

Editor 
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FAREWELL, JIMMY SANGSTER (1927>2011) 


The story of how Hammer Films came to be associated with and 
celebrated for Gothic horror cannot be told without reference to one of 
its chief architects, Jimmy Sangster, who died in August. 


I T WAS Sangster who received 
the formidable task of writing a 
new Frankenstein film that would 
engage an audience that, in 1957, 
was coming of age. There could 
and would not be any of that Uni- 
versal horror hokum: Universal 
would not allow it, and besides, that 
style of monster movie had begun look- 
ing camp and cheesy more than a decade 
earlier. And Hammer horror, despite the 
now-popular caricature owing more to a 
few duds from the 1960s, was not to be 
particularly camp or cheesy. 

On the contrary, Jimmy Sangster 
created a sophisticated character in Baron 
Frankenstein to sustain a first-rate series 
that stood well apart from its American 
forebears. Sangster infused his script with 
a wit and irony that would characterize 
the best entries in the series (five of them 
being superb, two of them— Vie Evil of 
Frankenstein and Vie Horror of Franken- 
stein-disappointing). “Who knows, my 
dear, perhaps you will,” the Baron says, 
examining Elizabeth’s features after she 
expresses her enthusiasm for helping him 
in his experiments. “Someday.” 

Immediately following, Sangster 



was charged with scripting Dracula (aka 
Vie Horror of Dracula, 1958). But how to 
get suspense from a story everyone al- 
ready knows inside out? Cleverly, Sang- 
ster introduced a twist whereby Marker 
is not who he seems at first: Having ap- 
peared to be a librarian unintentionally 



caught in Dracula’s web, it transpires 
Marker’s mission from the very beginning 
was to seek out Dracula and destroy him. 

But Jimmy Sangster made it clear 
over the years that the Gothic horrors 
were not his first love. He looked back 
most fondly on the black-and-white psy- 
chological thrillers he wrote and pro- 
duced for Hammer, beginning with Taste 
of Fear (aka Scream of Fear) in 1961. 

It’s my opinion that the last of the 
cycle. The Nanny (1965), represented his 
finest hour and perhaps one of the finest 
films in the entire Hammer canon. Seth 
Holt directed, but Sangster was writer and 
producer, and it’s very obvious he was the 
chief creative mind behind the produc- 
tion. When one looks at the source mate- 
rial, Sangster ’s achievement is even more 
striking. The novel, by Evelyn Piper, is a 
plodding read, poorly written and banal 
in its details. Transferring the setting from 
New York to London, whittling down the 
cast of characters to a fairly small ensem- 
ble and revising Piper’s plot to form a tight, 
simple storyline resulted in a brilliantly 
slick and suspenseful thriller out of fairly 
tacky and unpromising material. Sang- 
ster saw the potential in the basic prem- 
ise-summed up perfectly in the mov- 


ie’s tagline, “Who would you trust— the 
nanny or the boy?” — and transformed 
it into one of Hammer’s classiest films. 
His handling of the film earned him a 
great deal of respect from star Bette Davis, 
which was no mean feat, and they became 
lifelong friends. 

It’s true Sangster made some duds, 
which he later attributed to the unusual 
situation of being given almost complete 
control of a production, as both direc- 
tor and producer {Lust for a Vampire), 
and even in the triple role of writer, di- 
rector and producer {Horror of Franken- 



stein, Fear in the Night). Like any talent, it 
evidently suffered without the necessary 
checks and balances. 


But we would not have Hammer 
horror as we know it today without the 
contribution of Jimmy Sangster. We 
might, in fact, have had simply a lack 
lustre series of poor imitations of the Uni- 
versal monster movies. Instead, we have 
a catalogue of original, uniquely British 
films that trod new paths in Gothic horror. 
And Jimmy Sangster, who passed away 
August 19, age 83, is one of a handful of 
pioneers we must thank for that. 

DLR 




WELCOME TO 



If you love being scared 
it'll be the night of your life. 


In 1985 a moderately budgeted 
film about a teenager who 
enlists the help of a fading 
horror star to battle the 
vampire next doqr captured 
the imagination and hearts of a 
generation of genre fans with a 
camp humour and affection for 
vintage horror that set it apart 
from the 1 980’s slasher pack. 




That film was Fright Night and that affection did not go unnoticed as a mega- 
budget remake arrived in UK cinemas this summer. Yet Fright Night is not a 
genre blockbuster ranking among the Friday the I3‘\ Nightmare On Elm Street 
and Halloween remake juggernauts; so why has this film retained such cult 
fervour and found itself in the remake spotlight? 


D espite its aver- 
age budget and 
the moderate in- 
tentions of its 
producers, Fright 
Night was a cine- 
matic hit, return- 
ing a US box office of $24,922,237. In fact 
the film was the second highest perform- 
ing horror film of the year— losing out 
on the top spot to the highly-anticipated 
Nightmare On Elm Street Part 2: Freddy’s 
Revenge. Word quickly spread about the 
quirky vampire horror and the film won 3 
Saturn Awards (Academy of Science Fic- 
tion, Fantasy & Horror Films) in 1985 for 
Best Horror Film, Best Writing & Best 
Supporting Actor for Roddy McDow- 
all. In the good old days of promotional 
freebies Fright Night film-goers were pre- 
sented with a pair of plastic glow-in -the- 
dark fangs, and a tie-in novel and series 
of comic books expanded on the exploits 
of Charley Brewster and his vampire-con- 
quering chums. Fright Night Part 2 was 
released in 1988 with both Ragsdale and 
McDowall reprising their original roles. 
Tommy Lee Wallace (who had shown 
great form with Halloween 3; Season of the 
Witch) directed. However the film ditched 
much of the warmth and humour of the 
original in favour of boosting the scares, 
and grossed just over $2 million in the US. 

The failure of Fright Night Part 2 
stands in direct correlation to the suc- 
cess of its predecessor: Fright Night is 
a horror film for horror fans. Our pro- 
tagonist Charley Brewster is a horror 
geek who favours watching Hammer- 
esque late night movies over “making 
out” with his girlfriend. Vintage horror 
memorabilia abounds in the film— most 
notably in Hammer-esque horror icon 
Peter Vincent’s apartment, which show- 
cases a cast of Klaus Kinski’s Nosferatu 


among a plethora of vintage posters and 
props— but also in Charley and his best 
friend “Evil” Ed’s bedrooms. Charley and 
Ed are horror fans like us and we’re all in 
on the joke. Nostalgia for vintage hor- 
ror runs through the very veins of Fright 
Night and almost becomes the film’s 
manifesto— as Peter Vincent reminds us 
all people want to see these days is “de- 
mented mad men running around in 
ski masks hacking up young virgins”. A 
pre-Scream irony from a film that was 
released in the mid-i98o’s— the domain 
of the slasher flick. With Fright Night the 



horror geeks win in every sense— Pe- 
ter gets his late night horror show back, 
Charley gets the girl, Ed, well, he gets the 
final word. Indeed following the success 
of Fright Night a number of light-hearted 
vampire films (including Vamp and The 
Lost Boys) appeared in the multiplexes, 
nudging the demented madmen aside 
long before the day-glo days of Twilight. 

Fright Night marked the directorial 
debut of Tom Holland who also wrote 
the film’s script. Holland began his ca- 
reer as an actor in a number of US TV 
series and went on to become a screen- 
writer. In 1983 he wrote the script for the 


underrated Psycho 2 (in the days when 
sequels still had something new to say) 
and his genre career was born. Holland 
reunited with Fright Night’s own vam- 
pire-in-residence, Chris Sarandon, in the 
creepy 1988 demon doll hit Child’s Play. 
His later genre offerings would include 
Thinner and Stephen King’s The Langoliers 
alongside three episodes of Tales from 
the Crypt from 1989 to 1992, and the su- 
premely creepy Masters of Horror episode 
‘We All Scream For Ice Cream’ in 2007. Hol- 
land has never turned his back on hor- 
ror and returned to the genre, this time 
in front of the camera, with a cameo as 
Bob in Adam Green’s splatterfest Hatchet 
2 (released in the UK this year), Clearly 
a fan of the genre, Holland crafted Fright 
Night as a vampire tale which featured the 
story of The Boy Who Cried Wolf (with 
a dash of Rear Window thrown in). The 
suburban setting was intended to root 
the film in reality and ensure appeal to a 
modern audience. Holland’s knowledge 
and affection for the genre shines through 
in his knowing script and clever charac- 
terisations, and makes the film stand out 
from the pack. 

The warmth and enthusiasm which 
radiates from the writer/director also ex- 
tends to pitch-perfect performances from 
the cast. William Ragsdale discovered 
that he had the part of Charley Brewster 
on Halloween night 1984 after a num- 
ber of audition call-backs. Although he 
was 24 when he played the teenage Char- 
ley, Ragsdale perfectly captures teenage 
anxiety, and grounds himself as the seri- 
ous heart of the film, while many around 
him play to the script’s fiiU camp potential. 
Ragsdale appeared in Fright Night Part 2 
in 1988 but never went on to cinematic 
greatness and has since appeared mainly 
on US television. And what of Brewster’s 
horror icon companion? Need we even 
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allude to the fact that Roddy McDowall’s 
Peter Vincent was named after the heady 
horror combination of Peter Cushing 
and Vincent Price, when the film wears 
its passion for the genre so plainly on its 
sleeve? McDowall, already a fantasy star 
from his roles in The Planet of the Apes 
films, was the perfect actor to tackle the 
role of the fading genre superstar. Mc- 
Dowall was well-loved in Hollywood— a 
UK-born actor with the air of Hollywood 
royalty, known for his 


close friendships with Elizabeth Tay- 
lor and Montgomery Clift among oth- 
ers. Indeed when Vincent Price died in 
1993 Roddy McDowall, one of his closest 
friends, was at his bedside. McDowall cer- 
tainly embraces the camp potential of the 
Hammer-style fading star, struggling to 
find his niche, and retain both his home 
and humour, in the increasingly brutal 
world of genre cinema. However, as best 
regarded in Evil Ed’s death scene in which 
he shifts from terror, to revulsion, to em- 
pathatic tears, McDowall brought depth 
and, again, a 


1 / 


knowing warmth to the role. 

Facing off against our fearless vam- 
pire killers was the swarthy Chris Saran- 
don as vampire-next-door Jerry Dan- 
dridge. With his zombie man-servant, 
Billy Cole (about which much specu- 
lation abounds online), Dandridge 
swooned into the neighbourhood leav- 
ing a stream of female corpses in his wake; 
seducing Charleys mother and girlfriend, 
and hanging his teenage neighbour from 
the window. Previously nominated for an 
Oscar for Best Supporting Actor for Dog 
Day Afternoon, Sarandon provided seri- 
ous acting chops and a hypnotic and sen- 
sual intensity, laced with the very darkest 
of humour. But perhaps the most memo- 
rable performance in Fright Night is that 
of Stephen Geoffreys who played Evil 
Ed, Charley’s best friend and deliverer 
of the iconic line “You’re so cool Brews- 
ter!” Fright Night marked one of Geoffreys’ 
first film performances, following a Tony 
nomination for his stage work, and his 
unique delivery and obvious relish of Ed’s 
horrific character developments, made 
his the stand-out performance in film of 
fantastic performances. Geoffreys went 
on to create another outrageous genre 
character in the Robert Englund-directed 
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976-Evil in 1988, but surprisingly refused 
to appear in the Fright Night sequel— to 
the cost of both the film and his career. 
Geoffreys appeared to be a natural in the 
horror genre but his career took a dra- 
matic swerve when he became a hardcore 
gay porn star (under the pseudonyms 
Sam Ritter and Stephan Bordeaux) in 
1994. He made his return to mainstream 
cinema in 2007 in indie horror Sick Girl. 

It is important not to underesti- 
mate the role of the female cast of Fright 
Night who also have plenty of material 
into which to sink their teeth. Amanda 
Bearse (Charley’s girlfriend, Amy Peter- 
son) was 27 when she played the teenage 
Amy. She was previously best-known for 
the US soap Days Of Our Lives. Bearse 
went on to become a key cast member in 
comedy hit Married With Children and 
hit the headlines when she became the 
first prime-time actresses to come out as 
being a lesbian following a 1993 interview 
with The Advocate m&g&zine. She went on 
to become a television director. Bearse’s 
Amy is a feisty foe to both Charley and 
Dandridge— both of whom she alternately 
battles and seduces. And, while not a ma- 
jor role, Dorothy Fielding is absolutely in 
on the joke as Judy Brewster, Charley’s 


mother, delivering maternal advice and 
scatterbrain humour with natural ease. 

There are two more stars of Fright 
Night who, while not cast members, play 
as key a role as the performers in bring- 
ing the film so vividly to life. They are 
Visual Effects Designer Richard Edlund 
and score composer Brad Fieldel. While 
some of Fright Night’s brilliant, scary ef- 
fects may now appear a tad dated, who 
can forget the gooey disintegration of 
Billy Cole; Sarandon’s transformation 
into the bat-like creature that defies his 
true identity; and, most notably, the ex- 
traordinary transformation from wolf to 
human of the recently staked Ed which 
manages to elicit sympathy alongside re- 
vulsion. Edlund has proved to be one of 
the visual effect greats with work on Star 
Wars, Ghostbusters and Poltergeist among 
many others— and the creation of Indus- 
trial Light & Magic with George Lucas. 
Brad Fiedel is perhaps best known for 
the score of The Terminator films, but his 
haunting, seductive score for Fright Night 
is among his finest work. The track ‘Come 
To Me’ provides arguably the most sen- 
sual, atmospheric backdrop to any cin- 
ematic scene of vampiric seduction and 
lingers long in the memory. 


So what of the Fright Night remake 
which hit cinemas across the world this 
year with much bluff and marketing blus- 
ter in its wake? Perhaps it is appropriate 
that Chris Sarandon is the only original 
cast member to return, for it is his iconic 
words as the devlish Dandridge to which 
the remake filmmakers should pay atten- 
tion: “You have to have faith for that to 
work, Mr Vincent”. Let’s just hope that 
the faith in the genre and the affection 
that brought Brewster and his vampire- 
hunting comrades so warmly and viv- 
idly to life, extends to the remake. I, for 
one, be sticking with the original Fright 
Night...for real. 

by SARAH CROWTHER 



Sarah Crowther has 
worked as a Jour- 
nalist and research- 
er, and is employed 
by the National Me- 
dia Museum in West 
Yorkshire, where 
she programmes 
the horror and fantasy festival Fantastic 
Films Weekend. She is particularly inter- 
ested in Argento, giallo and contemporary 
French horror. 
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OF 


rHE GENESIS 


FRANKENSTEIN 








Researchers shed new (moon)light on an enigma 
surrounding the origins of the classic horror novel. 


I T WAS ON a “dreary night of 
November,” as the rain “pat- 
tered dismally against the 
panes” and by the faint light of 
an almost-extinguished can- 
dle that Frankenstein’s crea- 
ture was born. But according 
to Mary Shelley, the birth of the book it- 
self was almost in dramatic. 

The scene is familiar, especially if 
you’ve seen James Whale’s camped-up re- 
construction in the prologue to the 1935 
film The Bride of Fran- 
kenstein. Confined to a 
house on Lake Geneva 
because of an “unge- 
nial summer” of “in- 
cessant rain,” Shelley 
and her friends— her 
then-lover, Percy 
Bysse Shelley (not yet 
married, his teenage 
lover was still Mary 
Godwin at that time). 

Lord Byron and John 
Polidori — challenged 
one another to write 
ghost stories, inspired 
by a volume of German 
horror tales they had 
been reading together 
for entertainment. In response, Mary 
penned the tale that would later become 
Frankenstein: or, The Modern Prometheus. 

Its creation was the very stuff of 
Gothic horror, according to the author’s 
account. Moonlight spilled in through the 
window as Mary, in her bed, was “pos- 
sessed and guided” by her imagination 
and saw Frankenstein and his creature 
in her mind “with a vividness far beyond 
the usual bounds of reverie”: 

I saw the pale student of unhallowed 
arts kneeling beside the thing he had put 
together. I saw the hideous phantasm of a 
man stretched out, and then, on the work- 
ing of some powerful engine, show signs of 


life, and stir with an uneasy, half vital mo- 
tion. ... I opened [my eyes] in terror. The 
idea so possessed my mind, that a thrill of 
fear ran through me, and I wished to ex- 
change the ghastly image of my fancy for 
the realities around. I see them still; the 
very room, the dark parquet, the closed 
shutters, with the moonlight struggling 
through, and the sense I had that the glassy 
lake and white high Alps were beyond. I 
could not so easily get rid of my hideous 
phantom; still it haunted me. 


“What terrified me will terrify oth- 
ers,” she concluded, and she set about 
putting on paper "the spectre which had 
haunted my midnight pillow.” 

But so unabashedly romantic was 
this account of Frankenstein's genesis, 
scholars have generally been skeptical 
whether it really happened as she claimed. 
Was it embellished, if not outright fiction? 
In particular, the mention of moonlight 
pouring in through Mary’s window after 
“even the witching hour had gone by” has 
been called into question. 

It is, it turns out, entirely possible. 
Two physicists and an English professor 
from Texas State University journeyed 


all the way to Switzerland to see if the 
story bore out. Their findings appear in 
the November 2011 issue of the astronomy 
magazine Sky & Telescope. 

The team visited the Vdla Diodati, 
which still stands in the same spot above 
Lake Geneva, and determined that in 
the early hours of June 16, 1816, "a bright, 
gibbous moon would have cleared the 
hillside to shine right into Shelley’s bed- 
room window just before 2am.” Astrono- 
mer Donald Olson led the research team, 
examining historic 
weather records and 
surveying the terrain 
around the manor to 
reach his conclusions. 

Mystery solved? 

“Mary Shelley 
wrote about moon- 
light shining through 
her window,” Olson 
told Reuters, “and now 
we have recreated that 
night. We see no rea- 
son to doubt her ac- 
count, based on the 
astronomical data.” 

Olson is not new 
to what he calls “forensic astronomy.” His 
previous research included a study of Ed- 
vard Munch’s painting The Scream, which 
he says was inspired by a volcanic erup- 
tion that created a red sky over Oslo in 
1893. “A flaming sword of blood slashed 
open the vault of heaven,” wrote Miinch 
at the time, and “the atmosphere turned 
to blood.” In 2009, Olson’s art- and liter- 
ature-inspired investigations earned him 
the epithet “Celestial Sleuth” from Smith- 
sonian magazine. 

DLR 
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NOTES ON JAROMIL JIRES’ VALERIE 
AND HER WEEK OF WONDERS 



* ^ 



Jaromil Jires’s Valerie and Her Week of Wonders (1970) 
is becoming increasingiy recognized as a key film 
of the Czechosiovak New Wave, indeed, numerous 
commentators have even gone as far as to suggest that 
it is in fact the New Wave’s Swan Song. 


U PON RELEASE IN 

the UK, however, 
Jires was chas- 
tised in some cir- 
cles for following 
up a brave, politi- 
cally conscien- 
tious work— his 1968 adaptation of Mi- 
lan Kundera’s The Joke— with a film more 
reminiscent of the lesbian schlock-horror 
emanating from the continent and, closer 
to home, the Hammer Studios, then en- 
tering its autumnal years. 

Jires’s film can be considered unique, 
therefore, in that it occupies a place close 
to the hearts of both aficionados of East- 
ern European cinema of the 1960s and the 
Gothic horror traditions of Italy, France 
and England. 

valerie— the 
musical 

C ritical appreciation 
OF Valerie and Her Week 
of Wonders has tended to 
focus on its Czech New 
Wave credentials and, in- 
creasingly, its place in the canon of Eu- 
ropean horror. It is also a musical, how- 
ever, in that song and dance play a sig- 
nificant role in the film. While not a mu- 
sical in the MGM/Busby Berkeley sense, 
in which musical numbers puncture the 
action like the choral stasimons in Greek 
drama, song and dance nevertheless play 
an integral part in the design of the film. 

As in Robin Hardy’s The Wicker 
Man (1973), diegetic music— Valerie prac- 
tising her scales, the arrival of the circus, 
Orlik’s guitar strumming, and, most no- 
tably, the climactic carnival that surounds 
Valerie’s bed in the forest— perfectly keys 
in with Lubos Fiser’s non-diegetic score. 


erie and Her Week of Wonders ends like 
Jakubisko’s Deserter, with a crowd danc- 
ing around a bed, upon which the (two 
dead) protagonist(s) lay. 

Equally, the film can be described 
as musical in terms of its montage. While 
the narrative of Valerie and Her Week of 
Wonders does not sustain dose scrutiny, 
it works in terras of its rhythmic, repeti- 
tion of images, sounds and faces. 


In this respect, Valerie and Her Week of 
Wonders can be considered a musical in 
the way that The Red Shoes, Fame and All 
that Jazz are musicals — films about song 
and dance. 

In Russian and Eastern European 
cinema of the 1960s and ‘70s, song and 
dance is a vital aspect of so-called “poetic 
cinema,” particularly the Kiev school that 
sprung up around Paradjanov’s Shadows 
of Our Forgotten Ancestors. Similarly, eth- 
nic song and dance would feature sig- 
nificantly in the cinema of the Caucasus 
(Paradjanov’s later work, the early films 
of Tengiz Abuladze), not to mention 
Miklos Jancso’s highly choreographed 
“crowd plain” films (most notably Red 
Psalm and Elektra) as well as the films of 
Juraj Jakubisko. 

Indeed, while it is covered by Jires 
and Curik in a comparatively static, al- 
most pictorial fashion, the climax of Val- 


carnival(erie) 

s IN The Wicker Man, car- 
nival figures significantly 
in Valerie and Her Week of 
Wonders. 

In addition to music, 
the film features both processions (the 
arrival of the circus, the solemn proces- 
sion nuns led by Gracian, the crowd of 
flagellants that descend on the fountain 
in the town square) and music, not to 






mention masquerade (most notably Wea- 
sel’s mask), but also Grandma’s transfor- 
mation. 

Mikhail Bakhtin’s seminal Rabelais 
and His World was translated into both 
English and French in 1968, thus bringing 
the Russian philosopher’s ideas about the 
roots of genre in ancient folkloric forms 
to the West. 

While Bakhtin’s category of “carni- 
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ing a sequence in which peasants trans- 
form a Russian Orthodox church into a 
clubhouse. 

In Bakhtins chapter on genre in 
Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, his defi- 
nition of the characteristics of carnival 
provide a useful analysis of the climax of 
Valerie and Her Week of Wonders: 

A suspension of hierarchical struc- 
ture (Gracian’s imprisonment in the bird 
cage); 

Hie collapsing of distance between 
people (the hippie forest ‘”love-in” of Val- 
erie’s family and friends; 

The flowering of eccentricity as a 
departure from the everyday; 


Combinations of sacred and pro- 
fane (the orgiastic dancing of miniskirted 
nuns); 

Ritual mock crowning and un- 
crowning of a carnival king based on the 
trope of perpetual death and renewal 
(Who is the carnival king in Valerie and 
Her Week of Wonders^ Or queen? Is it Val- 
erie? Does the “magic hour” light of her 
final dream signify the dusk of her child- 
hood and the dawn of womanhood?); 

Celebration of the relativity of sym- 
bolic order (everyone in Valerie’s world 
is equal). 

double roles 


val” was developed principally as a ana- 
lytical tool for literary genres, the ideas 
that informed it— chiefly those of Ger- 
man Neo-Kantian philosopher Ernst 
Cassirer, the French philosopher Henri 
Bergson and the Soviet Classicist Olga 
Friedenberg— had a direct bearing on 
Eisensteins “cinematic carnivals” during 
his sound period: Alexander Nevsky and 
Ivan the Terrible, especially the “’dance of 
the oprichniki” that ends Part 2, as well 
as the aborted Bezhin Meadow, featur- 


s WELL AS featuring physi- 
cal masks, Valerie and Her 
Week of Wonders makes 
good use of costume, make- 
up and hairstyles as dis- 
guise, particularly in the case of Helena 
Anyzova as Grandmother/Babicka, Elsa, 
Mother/Matka and Rusovlaska. Far from 
concealing an identity, however, the cast- 
ing of one actress in each of the four roles 
draws attention to the relationship be- 
tween the four roles. 

The casting of the same actress in 
multiple roles was certainly in vogue dur- 
ing the late sixties and early seventies, 
particularly in Eastern European art cin- 
ema. Skolimowski cast his then-wife El- 
zbieta Czyzewska in Rysposis (1964), and 
Zulawski cast his future wife Malgorzata 
Braunekin Trzecia czesc nocy (1971). 

A case could be put forward that 
in her dreams (a dissociative, trance-like 
state), Valerie is splitting her mother and 
father into multiple roles, as per Charcot 
and Janet’s psychiatry of the late nine- 
teenth century. Unlike Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, Valerie’s 
mother plays four roles, and her father 
two (the intercutting of Valerie’s father 
with Weasel’s Nosferatu-like face behind 
mask and fan during the circus proces- 
sion). 

Valerie and Her Week of Wonders 
could be said to depict dissociative phe- 
nomena, like Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden 
of Verses (1928), the fairytales of Hans 
Christian Andersen and Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice in Wonderland. With Anderson and 
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Carroll, much attention has been paid to 
the role of their childhood neglect and 
their respective conjuring of a fantasy 
world was a necessary form of psychic 
escape from a conflictual real world. 

If Valeries story of sexual awaken- 
ing is initially traumatic, then it all ends 
happily with a scene in which all the frag- 
ments of her fantasy are resolved or dis- 
solved, the dark aspects fully integrated 
into the light, divorced from moral tones, 
like some pre-Christian pagan world. 

high-angle shots 

I N TERMS OF Composition, Valerie 
and Her Week of Wonders is nota- 
ble for its high-angle shots. High- 
angle shots necessitate the camera 
being mounted above the eye-line 
of the actors, except in one instance: when 
the actor is lying down, facing up. It could 



be argued that high-angle shots corre- 
spond to Valeries dream state -shots of 
her lying down on her bed looking up 
are repeated throughout the film like an 
interlude or refrain, and the positioning 
of the camera meets her gaze. The com- 
bination of high-angle shots and Jires and 
Curik’s wide-angle lens often results in ac- 
tors being consumed by the setting. 

The aerial shot of Valerie’s friend 
writhing among bare tree branches 
lies somewhere between Hokusai’s The 
Dream of the Fishermans Wife (the spiri- 
tual ancestor of the “tits’n’ tentacles” genre 
typical of Japanese Hentai animation) and 
the infamous “tree-rape” scene in Sam 
Kami’s The Evil Dead. The scene also 
alludes to the biblical book of Genesis, 
where the girl, playing Eve, transforms 
the tree branches into both snake and 
forbidden fruit. 

In another scene, the Gothic clock- 
work mechanisms of Weasel’s lair recall 


the Piranesi dungeons that intrigued 
Eisenstein so much because of their “ec- 
static” qualities. “Ecstasy” literally means 
“out of body,” and such high-angle, wide- 
lens compositions present Valerie’s head 
as the focal point out of which setting, 
characters and action explode like a bomb 
blast. 

Such framing and angles also recall 
the panels typical of comic strips— a vi- 
sual analogue to the low-brow serials of 
Feulliade so beloved by Nezval. 



revolution: 
Valeria in context 


T he word “carnival” 
comes from the i6''’-centu- 
ry Italian word “carnevale,” 
in turn from the Latin word 
for Shrovetide, “carnelevar- 
ium,” meaning “put away the flesh.” As 
the “feast before the fast,” Valerie and Her 
Week of Wonders can, with the benefit of 
hindsight, be considered a final, orgiastic 
indulgence of the Czech New Wave be- 


fore the austerity measures of post-inva- 
sion 1970s Czechoslovakia kicked in. Not 
financial austerity, but ideological: Mi- 
los Forman, Ivan Passer and Jan Nemec 
would leave Czechoslovakia; Jakubisko 
and Vera Chytilova would be blacklisted 
from directing features; and Jires had to 
change his tune before being sidelined 
in television. 

Valerie and Her Week of Wonders 
was shot in 1969, the same year as the 
Woodstock festival: the heroine’s hippie 
dream evaporates in the final shot— just 
as the Prague Spring did in 1968 when 
Russian tanks rolled into Prague. 

The Dionysian climactic scene be- 
trays an idealistic “back to the land” ethos 
of a pre-Christian pagan era, emphasizing 
the importance of food (grapes) and ani- 
mals (the goat). Unlike The Wicker Man, 
which presents such festivity as a thing of 
horror, especially in the eyes of Edward 
Woodward’s staunchly Christian police- 
man hero, the revelry of Valerie’s friends 
chimes with Pasolini’s humanist “trilogy 
of life,” which focused on the bawdy go- 
ings-on during the Renaissance era (Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron and Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales), as well as non/pre-Christian 
mythologies {Arabian Nights, Oedipus 
Rex and Medea). 

While Valerie and Her Week of Won- 
ders can in no way be considered an eth- 
nographic film, its non-Christian appeal 
to the supernatural (vampires) renders it 
“folkloristic.” Nezval and Jires offer up a 
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manufactured folklore, however, a brico- 
lage of Western literary and pop-cultural 
references {Nosferatu, etc) to vampires 
and vampirism, as opposed to drawing 
on Eastern European notions of vampires 
as suckers of life force rather than blood. 


In The Unbearable Lightness of Be- 
ing, kitsch is “the absolute denial of shit.” 

While Valerie and Her Week of Won- 
ders plunders the hippy “back to the land” 
rural ideals latent in Jakubisko’s films, 
it lacks their dirt and grubbiness. The 
white dresses of Valerie and her friends 
not once get sullied, bringing to mind 
Ken Russell’s criticism of Attenborough’s 
Ghandi as resembling a TV commercial 
for soap powder. 

While not soft-focus, Jires and Curik 
dreamy, most definitely male gaze on pu- 
bescent, frequently nude, girls (most no- 
tably in the romantic ‘wet T-shirt’ revelry 
in the stream during the opening section 
of the film) bears comparison with the 
photography of David Hamilton whose 
Reves dejeunes files {Dreams of a Young 
Girl) would be published in 1971. Valerie 
and Her Week of Wonders, like its Gothic 
literary forebears, most notably Matthew 
Lewis’s The Monk, is male erotic fantasy. 

Jires’s film would nonetheless be- 
come an important touchstone for the 
“Sadeian Woman”— a woman recognized 


for her sexual appeal and not just breed' 
ing potential— a term coined by Angela 
Carter and reflected not least in the sto- 
ries contained in The Bloody Chamber, 
later filmed by Neil Jordan (from a screen- 
play by Carter herself) as Vie Company 
of Wolves. 


soft porn? 

A t the time ofits UK release, 
Time Out’s critic compared 
Valerie and her Week of 
Wonders to Bo Weideberg’s 
Elvira Madigan, a film the 
same magazine noted was pretty to the 
point of making the viewer sick. The lyri- 
cism of Valerie and Her Week of Wonders 
sometimes veers close to Milan Kundera’s 
definition of kitsch in The Joke: 

Kitsch causes two tears to flow 
in quick succession. The first tear says: 
How nice to see children running on the 
grass! The second tear says: How nice to 
be moved, together with all mankind, by 
children running on the grass! It is the 
second tear that makes kitsch kitsch. 
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agery quite enough, and the project was 
shut down, to be resumed twenty years 
later immediately after the fall of the Ber- 
lin Wall. 

While English critics slighted Val- 
erie and Her Week of Wonders as a lapse 
into erotic horror on the part of a talented 
director, the Cold War context must not 
be ignored. Dissident’ directors were to 
be championed, often at the expense of 
those exploring fantasy, who could have 
been likened to ostriches burying their 
heads in sand. Witness, for example, the 
euphoria which greeted Nemec’s A Report 
on the Party and the Guests, and the criti- 
cal neglect of the same director’s homage 
to silent surrealism. Martyrs of Love. 

As the wall came down, attentions 
turned to less politically contentious films 
and filmmakers, resulting in the growing 
interest in films and directors who “didn’t 
fit” the first time around, most notably 
the largely apolitical, grotesque phantas- 
magoria of Juraj Herz. In the eyes of film 
enthusiasts and musicians in both the UK 
and the US, Valerie and Her Week of Won- 
ders is the biggest discovery. 

by DANIEL BIRD 


in the company 
of vampires 


V ^ERiE AND Her Week of 
Wonders followed in the 
wake of Italian Gothic cin- 
ema (Mario Bava, Antonio 
Margheriti), coincided with 
the European art-sex-horror boom (Jess 
Franco, Jean RoUin, Daughters of Dark- 
ness) and pre-empted the sexualization 
of Hammer Horror (the Karnstein Tril- 
ogy, Countess Dracula). Hammer took on 
talent from behind the iron curtain, both 
in front of and behind the lens (Polish- 
born Ingrid Pitt and Hungarian-born Pe- 
ter Sasdy, respectively). 

Mention must also be made of 
Olga Schoberova, best known to Czech 
audiences for her turns in the cult West- 
ern Lemonade Joe and the comic book 
strip Who Killed Jessie? Renamed Olinka 
Berova, Schoberova appeared in the Ur- 
sula Andress role in Hammer’s 1968 se- 
quel to She, The Vengeance of She. After 
appearing in the title role of Le calde notti 
di Poppea, she returned to Czechoslova- 
kia to star in Jakubisko’s Dovidenia vpekle 
priatelia! Like Jakubisko’s Deserter and the 
Nomads, it was another Italian co-produc- 
tion, produced by Maurice Ergas (then 
married to Fellini regular Sandra Milo). 
Another late Czech New Wave film, Dov- 
idenia V pekle priatelia!, like Juraj Herz’ 
Morgiana appeals to the fantastic, featur- 
ing grubby Fellini dreams’ typical of the 
director’s early work, not to mention his 
signature sacral/profane carnivalesque 
imagery. However, unlike Valerie 
and Her Week of Wonders an ■' 

Morgiana, its political un- 
dercurrent wasn’t subli- 
mated into blasphe- 
mous biblical im- 
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The screen incarnation of Valerie’s fairy tale world sprang 
out of a time of political turmoil in Czechoslovakia, 
writes Peter Names.. . 




Y alerie and Her Week of 
Wonders {Valerie a tyden 
divu, 1969) was first shown 
in October 1970, two years 
after the Warsaw Pact 
countries had invaded 
Czechoslovakia and sup- 
pressed the Prague Spring reforms. The 
reform programme introduced in 1968 
had aimed, in the words of leader Alex- 
ander Dubcek, at “the widest possible de- 
mocratisation of the entire socio-polit- 
ical system.” The “reform Communists” 
sought an ideal they believed to have been 
perverted during the post- War years of 
Stalinism and subservience to Soviet 
domination. The architect of the econom- 
ic reforms, Ota 
Sik, even 


wrote a book entitled The Third Way, al- 
though its vision was somewhat to the left 
of New Labour’s similar manifesto in late 
nineties Britiain. Nobody knew what ef- 
fects such reforms might have or where 
they might lead, and Czechoslovakia’s so- 
called allies chose not to take any chances. 

The Prague Spring did not happen 
overnight, and alongside the political re- 
forms, which were largely hatched behind 
closed doors, the 1960s saw a remarkable 
cultural revival and increased liberaliza- 
tion. The Prague theatre saw the first plays 
of Vaclav Havel— then only a playwright 
and not a dissident— and productions 
of Samuel Beckett, Eugene Ionesco and 
others whose work differed substantially 
from the simplified moralities and 
oppositions of Soviet Socialist 
Realism. Novelists such as Jo- 
sef Skvorecky (The Cowards/ 
Zbabelci), Bohumil Hrabal 
{Closely Observed Trains/ 
Ostfe sledovane vlaky) 
and Milan Kundera 
{The Joke/Zert) 
demonstrated 
a more open 
and critical ap- 
proach to litera- 
ture. In the visual 
arts, there were pop 
art and kinetic art ex- 
hibitions as well. 

In the cinema, it 
was the period of the 


Czechoslovak New Wave, a movement ar- 
guably unique in film history, when film 
makers, free of market demands, pro- 
duced some remarkable personal and 
often politically critical films. Although 
it was, as the surrealist film maker Jan 
Svankmajer once put it, a “pre-revolu- 
tionary situation,” it was not a case of of- 
ficial liberalization. Many key films were 
banned — only to be released in 1968 — and 
others were hidden away from all but spe- 
cialized audiences. But a new generation 
of film makers, educated under “social- 
ism,” was flexing its muscles. 

The process arguably began in 1963, 
when three directors made their first fea- 
tures— Milos Forman with Black Peter 
{Peter and Pavla /Cerny Petr), Jaromil Jires 
with The Cry {Kfik) and Vera Chytilova 
with Something Different (0 necemjinem). 
All of these films were primarily of note 
for their fresh approach to everyday real- 
ity, and it was this humanist approach to 
the everyday that constituted the main in- 
ternational impact through films like For- 







Ciech and French surrealists in Karlovy Vary spa, circa 1 935, From left: 
Toyen, Bohuslav Brouk. Ande Brrton, Jacqueline Breton, Vincenc Makovsky 
Vitezsiav i^czval, Paul Eluard, K"rel reiqe. i^ight: Vit^zslav Nezval. 


long suppressed avant-garde traditions 
of the twenties and thirties. Films such as 
Jan Nemecs Martyrs of Love {Mucednki 
Idsky, 1966) and The Party and the Guests 
(0 slavnosti a hostech, 1966), Vera Chyti- 
lovas Daisies {Sedmikrdsky, 1966) and The 
Fruit of Paradise {Ovoce stromu rajskych 
jime/Le Fruit de Paradis, 1969), Frantisek 
Vlacil’s Marketa Lazarovd (1967), and 
Pavel Juracek’s Josef 


diately destroyed. 

Ihe year 1969 saw 
the completion 
of films planned 
during the 
Prague Spring, 
but many were 
banned before 
or soon after re- 
lease and few reached international 
audiences. Valerie and Her Week of Won- 
ders was one of the last films of the move- 
ment, although Juraj Herz’s Oil Lamps 
(Petrolejove lampy, 1971) and Morgiana 
(1972) can also be considered to be part 
of this late flowering. 

Valerie and Her Week of Wonders 
was adapted from a novel by the poet 
Vitezsiav Nezval, who had been active in 
the Poetist movement of the 1920s and 
co-founded the Czech Surrealist Group 
in 1934. One of the major writers of mid- 
twentieth century modernism, he was 
also active in theatre and cinema, and 
collaborated on three features with the 
best-known Czech auteur of the 1920s 
and 1930s, Gustav Machaty— Erotikon 
(1929), From Saturday to Sunday {Ze 
soboty na nedeli, 1931), and Ecstasy 
{Extase, 1932). The last of these created 


something of a scandal with its nude im- 
ages of Hedy Kiesler (later Lamarr) and 
was condemned by the Vatican. Another 
collaborator on these films was Alexandr 
Hackenschmied (Alexander Hammid), 
who later worked with Maya Deren in the 
United States. Nezval also worked with 
the avant-garde novelist and film maker 
Vladislav Vancura on his film On the Sun- 
nyside {Na slunecni strane, 1933). 

Valerie and Her Week of Wonders 
was written in 1935 but not published un- 
til 1945, when it received little attention. 
Clearly inspired by fairy stories and the 
Gothic novel, it was, wrote Nezval in his 
foreword, intended to appeal to those 
who “gladly 
pause at times 
over the secrets 
of certain old 
courtyards, vaults, 
summer houses 
and those mental 
loops which gyrate 
around the myste- 
rious.” 

In a key ar- 
ticle on the novel 
(“On Valerie, Nezval, 
Max Ernst, and Col- 
lage: Variations on a 
Theme”), Giuseppe 
Dierna suggests pos- 
sible influences, such 
as the Fantomas novels 
by Marcel Allain and Pierre Souvestre, 
which had been published in Czech in 
the early 1930s, and Max Ernst’s collage- 
novel A Little Girl Dreams of Taking the 
Veil {Reve dune petite file qui voulut en- 
trer au Carmel, 1930). Nezval was also an 
admirer of Matthew G Lewis’s novel The 
Monk (1796), for which he had commis- 
sioned a Czech translation. He was fa- 
miliar with FW Murnau’s film Nosferatu 
(Nosferatu, eine Symphonic des Grauens, 
1922), of which he wrote in a review, “in 
art horror must be more than horror— it 
must be poetry.” These influences do not, 
of course, explain the novel, but they re- 
veal something of the contexts in which 
it was produced. 

Jaromil Jires adapted the film with 
the writer and designer Ester Krumba- 
chova, who had already worked with both 


man’s A Blonde in Love/Loves of a Blonde 
{Ldsky jedne plavovldsky, 1965) and Jin 
Menzel’s Oscar-winning Closely Observed 
Trains (1966). 

But alongside this was a more ex- 
perimental line that looked back to the 


Kilian (Postava k podpirdni, 1964) and A 
Case for the YoungHangman {Pfipad pro 
zacmajiciho kata, 1969) took the cinema 
in radical new directions. 

Following the Soviet invasion, the 
creative impetus of cinema was not imme- 




Jan Nemec and Vera Chytilova, and sty- 
listic traits can certainly be traced across 
her work with all three directors. Jires and 
Krumbachova, however, have adopted a 
more low-key and less threatening ap- 
proach to the story than in the original 
novel. Jires was not a surrealist and, al- 
though he described this as his favourite 
film, it was the only one that he made in 
the genre. 

AM Pisa suggested Nezval’s work 
was based on the childish fantasy or 
dream, that his world was filled “with 
ghosts and dolls, not with people,” and, 
of course, Valerie also evokes parallels 
with Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Both Nezval and Jires create a world of 
dream. Nevertheless, David Wilson criti- 
cized the film on its British release as con- 
stituting only images of a dream recalled 
in retrospect, In fact, the film has a narra- 
tive development and a consistent cast of 
characters, creating a dream world that is 
arguably closer to the films of Fellini than 
the arbitrariness of real dreams. 

The careful structure of the film, 
with its intricate web of associations 
and images, is essentially similar to a 
poem— an organized work of imagina- 
tion. Throughout the film, thirteen-year- 
old Valerie is shown as an onlooker, a 
voyeur spying on scenes that she has de- 
liberately imagined and, in this sense, it 
is based on conscious daydreaming. Fre- 
quently images are called up at dawn or 



dusk, suggesting a world caught between 
the rational and the non-rational, wak- 
ing and dreaming. Their sexual nature is 
linked thematically to the fact that this is 
the week in which she begins to menstru- 
ate and “becomes a woman.” This sche- 
matic perspective suggests that all at once, 
she begins to perceive the sexual nature 
of her relatives and friends. But sexual 
awareness does not destroy her seren- 
ity, and she remains untouched by her 
sometimes horrific visions. Throughout 
the film, the images of Valerie herself are 
those of unchanging beauty, innocence 
and mischief 

The Waking 
Dream 

T he film begins with a night 
shot of a flaming torch pass- 
ing a hive teaming with bees. 
The torch is carried by a young 
man, Orlik (Eaglet). Valerie is 
sleeping in a glass summer house. Or- 
lik clambers over the roof, steals her ear- 
rings and makes off into the night. When 
Valerie wakes up and looks outside, she 


hears a desolate howl and glimpses the 
terrifying white face of Tchof (variously 
translated as Polecat, Skunk or Weasel), 
black-cloaked and closely resembling the 
figure of death in Ingmar Bergman’s The 
Seventh Seal (Det sjunde inseglet, 1957). 
There is a rapid shot of a weasel appar- 
ently devouring another creature. 

At first, it appears that Orlik is 
Tchof’s assistant and that Tchof himself 
is a vampire who prolongs his life by feed- 
ing on chickens. He also preys on young 
girls— hence the symbolic form of the 
weasel, an animal that is at the same time 
phallic-shaped and sharp toothed. How- 
ever, at later stages in the film, Tchof is 
also identified as a constable, a bishop, 
the devil and Valerie’s father. At times, 
his hideous white mask is replaced by 
the face of a beautiful, red-headed young 
man. Thus, one can argue that he rep- 
resents the repressive power of (male) 
authority, a reassuring father figure and 
potential lover, and a vicious rapist/aged 
vampire. While he offers the prospect of 
comfort and security, it is more often the 
nightmarish face of a figure (father, priest, 
constable) that provokes only terror. 








Orlik could be a boyfriend but is 
also represented as Tchof’s son and there- 
fore Valerie’s brother. He is a reassuring 
figure who consistently retrieves Valerie’s 
earrings, which protect her from danger, 
and is periodically released by her when 
undergoing punishment at the hands of 
Tchof. He is actor, artist, poet and min- 
strel who sends her notes in magic writing 
and coloured inks, and sings her to sleep. 


The third major figure is that of Val- 
erie’s grandmother. Insofar as it can be 
said that there is any “realistic” situation 
in the film, it is that of a young girl living 
alone with her grandmother in a provin- 
cial town at some ill-defined period to- 
ward the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Clues to some kind of everyday re- 
ality are apparent in the dining room ex- 
changes between Valerie and her grand- 
mother, an impression strengthened by 
the scene’s early appearance in the film. 
The room is precisely designed in a repres- 
sive manner contrasting strongly with the 
film’s overall reliance on fantastic imagery. 

In the first of the dining room 


scenes. Grandmother appears reading a 
Bible, with the beads of a rosary held in 
front of her. She emerges from behind a 
grandfather clock like a clockwork doll, 
drifting like one of those figures that 
emerges on the hour. Her hair is drawn 
back in a severe fashion, and her face is 
deathly white. When Valerie announces 
that the actors have come to town and 
that one of them will stay with them (re- 
ferring to Orlik), she replies. “You should 
be more interested in the arrival of the 
missionaries.” In later fantasies. Grand- 
mother turns out to be Elsa, a vampire 
and victim of Tchof, but also Valerie’s 
mother. Just as Tchof represents authority 
and the aggressive threat of male sexual- 
ity, so Grandmother is the female equiva- 
lent. As Elsa, she offers lesbian temptation, 
and as her mother, she is in 
competition for her fa- 
ther’s attention. 

The sexual 
character of Val- 
erie’s awakening 
is made explicit 
in the film’s 


post-credit sequence. After Orlik has 
returned her earrings to her, she climbs 
into a carriage m the yard, its deep red 
interior providing a womblike security. 
She hides during a quarrel between Or- 
lik and Tchof. When they have gone, she 
leaves the carriage and, as she walks, she 
begins to menstruate. Spots of blood fall 
on to the paving stones and the daisies. 
She notices, picks a daisy and takes it to 
bed with her. 

Valerie’s realization that, as Grand- 
mother puts it, she is no longer a child, 
leads directly to overt sexual fantasies. 
She is shown walking in the countryside, 
spying from behind bushes on village 
girls bathing in a stream. They embrace 
each other, and another caresses a fish and 
thrusts it between her breasts. A second, 
similar scene adds a virile groom and a 
bantam cock to the film’s range of Freud- 
ian imagery. The man and the girls reap- 
pear in later fantasies, carrying with them 
the connotation of positive and open sex- 
uality. It is a model that contrasts with 
Valerie’s apparent background of religious 
conformity. 

The theme of age living off youth 
makes its appearance in the story of Hed- 
vika, a friend of Valerie’s, who is about 
to marry a rich but ageing farmer. While 
Valerie sympathizes with her situation. 
Grandmother can see only the financial 
advantages in the match. The vampiric 
nature of the relationship is made 
clear when both Grandmother and 
Tchof appear on Hedvika’s wed- 
ding night. The guests have 
gone, leaving only the debris 
of the night’s meal. A shot 
of red wine spilling from an 
overturned glass of daisies 
provides a link with Valerie’s 
own situation. Other images 
include a hand of playing 
cards and an empty white 
glove clutching an erect and 
half-smoked ci- 





gar. When Hedvika and her husband em- 
brace, Grandmother and Tchof emerge 
from their places of hiding. Grandmother 
sinks her teeth into Hedvika’s neck as 
Tchof draws a black cloak over the scene. 
Valerie recoils from the scene in the 
safety of her own bed. Later, Hedvika 
is shown wandering, pale and de- 
pressed, and reveals that she has 
become the prey of a “vampire,” 

The role of the Catholic 
Church (organized religion as 
such) is shown as repressive 
and hypocritical, and is ex- 
pressly linked to the vam- 
piric manifestations of Val- 
erie’s elders. Initially, its val- 
ues are expressed through 
the figure of Grandmother. 

She is severe, ordered, with- 
drawn and preoccupied 
with the Bible and her ro- 
sary. The rosary beads them- 
selves become a recurrent 
and threatening visual mo- 
tif that, in Elsa, are associated 
with the teeth of the vampire. 

Tchof himself appears as a bishop, 
carried in procession by faceless 
black figures, and preaches a special 
sermon for maidens, in which he ad- 
dresses them in lustful imagery. 

The most explicit attack on religion, 
however, is reserved for the buffoon-like 
Father Gracian. Gracian has returned 
from far-off lands and is first seen lead- 
ing a procession of nuns through a wheat 
field. When they walk toward the arbour 
where Valerie is watching, they avert their 
eyes from the sight of the groom making 
love to one of the village girls. Grand- 
mothers interest in this particular mis- 
sionary is explained by a scene in which 
in which Tchof takes Valerie to a spyhole. 
Grandmother is lashing herself with a 


whip as Gracian looks on, munching an 
apple. 

At night, Gracian invades the se- 
curity of Valerie’s bedroom, carrying a 
lighted candle and wearing a necklace of 
teeth, the latter linking to Grandmother’s 
necklace. Valerie escapes his attentions 
by swallowing her magic pearls but is 
made to atone for her sins later on. Gra- 
cian addresses a large crowd in the square, 
accusing her of witchcraft and of hav- 
ing rubbed her “fawning hips” 
against 


him. She 

is caught and tied to 

the stake by a group of jackbooted and 
leather-belted young men, stripped to the 
waist. When Gracian accuses her, Valerie 
laughs and escapes the flames through the 
use of her magic pearls. 

Valerie’s relationship with Tchof 
is a matter of both fear and attraction. 
She is entirely willing to be enfolded in 
his cloak and taken to his magic under- 
ground kingdom, a kind of alchemist’s 


cellar rather closer to Roger Gorman than 
to Jan Svankmajer. Later, when a fowl pest 
breaks out and Tchof is threatened with 
death through lack of chicken blood, she 
kills a hen with her bare teeth and kisses 
him with blood-covered lips. 

Tchof is momentarily transformed 
into a handsome red-haired young man 
but soon returns to a laughing, white- 
faced and red-lipped Tchof, who attempts 
to rape her. She cries out, and he lies with 
his white-gloved hands to his face as if 
he, too, is appalled by his actions. She 
grasps a cobweb and floats downward, 
out of frame as his massive, bald, tuft- 
eared head is raised and seen from be- 
hind. At the end of the film, she again 
saves him during a confrontation 
during a party in his underground 
kingdom. 

These generous and lov- 
ing instincts are based on the 
assumption, or at least the 
possibility, that Tchof may 
be her father. But when she 
saves him during the fowl 
pest, she receives a letter of 
farewell from Orlik: “This 
is goodbye. You left me and 
the monster violated your 
lips. He is neither your fa- 
ther nor mine. How happy 
we could have been. You 
prolonged his life. I wanted 
to be your protector, husband, 
friend.” 

The film is clearly most 
concerned with Valerie’s recog- 
nition that her immediate family 
and friends are sexual beings (and 
that this sexuality may also be alternate 
and ambiguous) but also the masking of 
this sexuality by the repressive structures 
of religion and authority. The film also 
raises the issue of play versus ordered be- 



haviour and accepted inorality, art versus 
morality (or ideology), childhood versus 
adulthood. 

In presenting the opposition be- 
tween the arrival of actors and mission- 
aries at an early stage in the film, Jires 
provides a comment on the nature of 
his own project. Orlik, the artist and 
dreamer, is young, but the representa- 
tives of official morality are old, vicious 
and/or hypocritical. In linking art with 
youth, the film asserts the positive val- 
ues of its own fantasy against those who 
would wish to deny them, those of Poet- 
ism against realism (including Socialist 
Realism). Undoubtedly opposed to the 
“official art” of the 1950s that was return- 
ing to bureaucratic favour at the time that 
the film was made, its qualities can best 
be summarized by Karel Teiges views on 
Poetism, the Czech precursor of Surreal- 
ism, in which he argued that art should be 
playful, mischievous, and fantastic: “Poet- 
ism seeks to turn life into a magnificent 
entertainment, an eccentric carnival, a 
harlequinade of feeling and imagination, 
and intoxicating film track, a marvellous 
kaleidoscope.” 

Tlie film’s conclusion apparently re- 
solves the various contradictions of its 
characters and narrative only to throw 
them again into question. At the end of 
the film, Valerie sees her visions, now 


friendly and reconciled, both to her and 
to each other. Together they sing the lul- 
laby with which Orlilc had previously qui- 
eted her fears: 

Good night, my dear, 

Good night, sweet dreams. 

When you awake, 

Keep safe your secret. 

While the film works to a precisely 
conceived aesthetic pattern, Jires, like 


Jacques Rivette and Vera Chytilova, al- 
lows the audience to construct its own 
meanings from what appears on the 
screen, to join in the fantasy, the play and 
the mischief. In his original story, Nezval 
deliberately drew on the serial novel, con- 
structing short chapters that are full of 
action and unexpected reversals. Tliis is 
maintained in the film and underlined by 
a constant change of shot and angle, often 
reminiscent of comic book narrative. The 
images as pure stills exert considerable 
power, and the photography of Jan Cufik 
makes the most of a mix of rich colours, 
emphasizing textures and immersing the 
film in a wash of colourful imagery. 

One should also mention the film’s 
striking music score, by Lubos Fiser, one 
of the country’s leading contemporary 
composers who, like Zdenek Liska, has 
made a significant contribution to film 
music. In Valerie and Her Week of Won- 
ders, he uses a whole range ol techniques, 
including choral sections and individual 
instruments (flute, harpsichord, harp, or- 
gan, guitar, beUs). The music illustrates its 
individual themes with very little use of 
what one might call the “Hollywood dra- 
matic.” Single instruments often succeed 
each other in creating an evolving texture. 

Valerie and Her Week of Wonders 
went little-noticed in international critical 
circles on its first release, although it did 
win Best Film at Bergamo. While it was 





released in the United Kingdom, critics 
compared this tale of “lesbian vampires” 
unfavourably with Jires’s 1968 expose of 
Stalinism in his adaptation ofMilan Kun- 
dera’s novel The Joke. 

But the film has gradually ac- 
quired an underground following, not 
merely among horror film enthusiasts, 
but among those intoxicated by both its 
music and imagery. When its complete 
soundtrack was released on CD in 2006, 
Andy Votel noted that bands such as Es- 
pers, Broadcast and Circulus had all taken 
inspiration from its score, which had in- 
directly “trickled through the bloodline 
of many contemporary record collections.” 
It is a film that has certainly found its au- 
dience and continues to resonate in ways 
that neither Jires nor Nezval might have 
imagined. 

After Valerie 

A S ONE OF the first directors 
of the Czech New Wave, and 
despite having made nothing 
else like Valerie and Her Week 
of Wonders, Jires has made a 
significant contribution in other genres. 
Temperamentally attracted to the lyri- 
cal, his early films were resolutely ex- 
perimental and consistently played with 
unorthodox narratives, interweaving dif- 
ferent subjectivities {The Cry), a political 
dialogue between past and present {The 
Joke), and the alternative (day) dreams 
of Valerie. 

After Valerie, like all of his genera- 
tion, Jires faced the choice between di- 
recting only subjects approved by the 
collaborationist regime or not making 
films at all. Choosing the former, the 
first of these was And Give My Love to 
the Swallows {...a pozdravuji vlastovky, 
1972), a story which he scripted himself, 
and which was based on the diaries of a 
Communist resistance heroine (although 
ironically, one whose relatives had sup- 
ported the Prague Spring). The film 
starred Magda Vasaryova, who had earlier 
made her debut in Frantisek Vlacils epic 
Marketa Lazarovd. Working again with 
Jan Cufik and Lubos Fiser, Jires produced 
a film of extraordinary conviction and 
beauty. The complex interaction of past 


and present, the use of the heroine’s point 
of view and narrative of events mirrored 
the approach adopted in his earlier films. 

He continued to make films dur- 
ing the “age of immobility,” but the ab- 
sence of substantive scripts sometimes 
condemned him to simple humanist 


Slovak and British cinema in the sixties: 
the influence of Lindsay Anderson on 
the Czechs, the fact that Czech cinema- 
tographer Miroslav Ondficek worked on 
three of Anderson’s films, Ken Loach’s 
admiration for Loves of a Blonde and so 
on. Jires was among those who welcomed 


themes— although in this, he was no 
exception. In later years, his interest in 
music revealed itself in documentaries 
about Dvorak, Janacek and Martinu, as 
well as the only fiction feature film about 
Janacek, Lion with a White Mane {Lev s 
btlou hnvou, 1986). He worked again with 
Lubos Fiser on the television opera The 
Eternal Faust {Vecny Faust) in 1985 and 
also on two of his final films, the German- 
made Labyrinth (1991), with Maximilian 
Schell, and his adaptation of Jaroslav 
Havlicek’s Helimadoe (1994). Jires made 
his last film, A Double Role {Dvojrole), in 
1999 and died in 2001 after complications 
following a road accident. 

For those who imagine Czech and 
Slovak cinema as existing in isolation, it is 
worth recalling the links between Czecho- 


Anderson to Prague in 1965, and he main- 
tained links with him during the years 
of “normalisation.” Cinema still crossed 
boundaries. 

Jaroslava Schallerova, who made 
her debut as Valerie, did not become 
a major star but appeared in a number 
of films in the 1970s, including Karel 
Kachyna’s Love {Ldska, 1973) and The 
Little Mermaid {Maid mofskd Vila, 1976). 
She was also in Miklos Jancsos Agnus Dei 
{Egi Bdrdny, 1971) and the Polish-Czech 
Hotel Pacific {Zaklfte rewiry/Dvoji svet 
hotelu Pacifik, Janusz Majewski 1975). In 
1980, she appeared in Jiress Escapes Home 
{Uteky domu, 1980). Jires made a televi- 
sion documentary about her in the 1990s. 

by PETER HAMES 
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I FIRST DISCOVERED BRIAN when my grandparents purchased a book of 
rock poster’s from the 90’s - I was 13. His contrast of bold and neutral 
colors, context of skulls, women, and youthful angsty rebellion are what 
first caught my eye. Since then Brian has been my all time favorite artist. 

I got to know Brian through a MySpace friend request. Brian was 
personable and open. He was a nerd in a cool-kind-of-way before being 
a nerd had relatively become cool. He was real, especially about his work 
and as an artist it motivated me to say to myself “Yeah I really can do this”. 

Currently residing in New York City’s Lower East Side underbelly, Brian 
says everyday is a new discovery for him. “You can point weird things out ev- 
erywhere and can discover great things and disgusting things every day. It’s one 
of the things I draw influence from, always looking at New York with a fresh 
pair of eyes...” 



READTHE REST OF DEVIN WHITMAN'S 
EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW WITH INDIE NEWYORK 
COMIC AND POSTER ARTIST, BRIAN EWING, 
AND LOOK FOR A VIRTUAL EXHIBIT OF HIS 
WORK ON HORRORUNLIMITED.COM 









“There’s the blood and bone that would 
otherwise go to waste. “ He had read that 
somewhere and marked it down some- 
where else. He went to the cellar and 
poked around in the broken dresser in 
the corner, brushing aside the ugly spider 
in its powdery webs, and there among a 
few yellowed papers he found the recipe 
written by a farmer in Vermont on a torn 
page from Yankee Magazine. 

“An i8- inch base of woodchips, a 
6- inch layer of sawdust, a thin layer of 
fresh corn silage, or haylage, or horse 
manure, the animal, and then a cap of 
silage— 24 inches of material on all sides 
of the carcass. “He underlined the words 
animal and haylage. He had no idea what 
haylage is or where to find any, but this 
stuff would do nicely as the article said, 
“done correctly, with proper siting (away 
from the surface and ground water) and 
airflow, the process inactivates pathogens 
and produces a rich compost. “ Well, if 
it works well for a full grown Holstein, 
think what it would do for a small dead 
woman. He waited until 3 am when even 
the playboy on the corner would have 
fallen into bed. He sucked in his stom- 
ach so as to breathe lightly, walked on 
the balls of his feet, crept to the corner of 
his back yard, and went behind the red- 
wood fence he had constructed to contain 
his compost pile. All the necessary ma- 
terials were there: silage, hay and wood- 
chips, sawdust and his shovel. This would 
work despite the lack of haylage. He had 
substituted a twenty pound bag of bull 
manure for the fresh horseshit. It made 
sense. I don’t know why nobody thought 
of this before, he wondered. It’s so easy. I 
could be rid of anyone like this. I could 
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be king of the world, he thought. Like 
presidents and kings, I could be rid of 
anyone who doesn’t work out. It took lon- 
ger than he had anticipated, probably two 
hours of slow work because he had to be 
extra careful to be quiet. He resented the 
scraping of the shovel. Who would have 
thought how noisy it is to bury anything? 
Who realizes how loud breathing is? After 
working for a half hour, a jet taking its 
own sweet time groaned across the sky, 
lights twinkling like dirty stars, and then 
the pied pit bull two doors down barked 
for almost a minute, then once again it 
was as silent as the grave. And oh my God 
the woman wasn’t so light anymore after 
a week’s storage in his trunk. She smelled 
pretty nasty now. 

In the morning, he whispered, I will 
grow this compost pile with banana peels, 
coffee grounds and lettuce leaves with a 
rich mix so potent even the neighbors 
will want to get in on it. That was it, he 
thought, his face heating up with a mix of 
exhaustion and excitement. I’ll wrap up 
small burlap bags of the stuff when it is 
ready and give it as Christmas presents 
for the little old ladies who have given me 
so many unwanted gifts, burned slices of 
pie and homemade cookies with putrid 
green frosting, and that old foreigner who 
runs the feed store will get his for rudely 
dismissing me when I asked about hay- 
lage. Hewould, he knew, enjoy thinking 
of the weirdoes on the neighboring prop- 
erty chewing away on their homegrown 
carrots and peas and broccoli after the 
soil had been enriched with Betty Lou’s 
essential essence. He would call his gift 
packages, “Betty Lou’s Garden Soil.” This 
thought made him laugh audibly. Af- 


ter being a goddam pain in the ass for 
twenty-eight years, Betty Lou would do 
the world some good after all. Having 
lived a rotten life, she would now become 
a continual blessing. An angel of bounti- 
ful nourishment. Maybe he would go into 
business with his rich magical mix. Feed 
stores would buy it by the bushel, little old 
ladies from church groups would buy it 
by the pound for their borders. 

He sat in the kitchen as the sun 
came up over a big stein of beer. I can 
see it now, he thought, shiny silver -sided 
semi-trucks with her name looming large 
front, side and back hauling down the 
freeways at eighty miles an hour, and then 
the advertisements. He imagined it now, 
“Betty Lou’s Garden Soil. Vegetable Magic” 
on TV during the Super Bowl. He tried to 
whistle a little tune for the theme behind 
the message. The money would roll in as 
the world was made better by the recipe 
from that old magazine Betty Lou had left 
lying about so long ago. What can one 
do with so much money, he wondered, 
sipping his sour beer. He was feeling the 
way a philosopher must feel with a brand 
new thought. What was more important 
to him now, ridding the world of boring, 
nagging, nuisances or making himself a 
millionaire like that Trump guy and at- 
tracting even more of them? Oh well, he 
decided, he would have to continue to do 
both if he wanted to be king of the world. 
Money comes from product and he would 
have to gear up to keep pretty doggone 
busy. At any rate, he knew for sure that 
he was on to something really really big. 
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C OMPOSED OP A sc- 
ries of national cin- 
emas (represented 
primarily by Russia, 
the Czech Republic, 
and Hungary), it 
is a horror cm etna 
marked by a strong reverence for the past, 
drawing from regional folklore associ- 
ated with the supernatural, with a close 
eye on the political and social climates 
in which these films are made. A look at 
contemporary entries suggests that, dis- 
tinct from “Euro-horror” itself, Eastern 
Europe’s horror cinema is thriving and 
making its own unique contribution to 
the horror genre as a whole. 

Film scholar Steven Jay Schneider 
ha.s defined “Euro-horror” as a “post- 
1970 horror cinema coming out of France, 
Spain, and Italy and, to a lesser extent, 
Germany.”' Schneider goes on to slate that 
“Eastern Europe, despite claiming such 
auteurs of dark fantasy and horror as Ju- 
raz Henry, Wojciech Has, Jan Svankma- 
jer and Lucian Pintilie, seems somewhat 
outside the Euro-horror loop.”’ Despite 
this, Schneider’s description of Euro- 
horror can also be applied to the horror 
cinema of Eastern Europe, of how these 
fihns “each in their own idiosyncratic 
ways, manage to suggest through such 
elements as mise-en-scene, atmosphere, 
colour scheme and set design the exis- 
tence of repressed desires, long-buncd 
secrets and ominous dark powers lurk- 
ing in the shadows.”’ 'Ihese suggest an 
approach to these films informed by psy- 
choanalysis and its teachings regarding 
repression and the workings of the un- 
conscious and subconscious minds. In a 
region where state censorship has histori- 
cally proven daunting to filmmakers, the 
political and social turmoil surrounding 
the fall of Communism in the late twenti- 
eth century have often played out through 
the fantastical trappings of the horror film, 
The Cold War between the United 
States and the Soviet Union was esca- 
lated by the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis, 
and tensions increased following the So- 
viet Union’s armed invasion of Afghani- 
stan in 1979, which resulted in the boy- 
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cotting of the 1980 Summer Olympics in 
Moscow by the United States and several 
other countries. The decade that followed 
witnessed the 1986 explosion of the Cher- 
nobyl nuclear plant explosion in North- 
Central Ukraine along with a rapid series 
of leadership changes in the Soviet Union, 
with three different heads of state dying 
in office between 1977 and 1985 before 
Mikhail Gorbachev was elected in 1985. 
It was Gorbachev who participated in 
the processes of perestroika (“restructur- 
ing”) and Glasnost (“openness”), signing 
an arms reduction treaty with the United 
States in 1987. The 1989 re-unification of 
Germany ended Soviet control of East- 
ern Europe and two years later, the Soviet 
Union collapsed, resulting in the forma- 
tion of the Russian Republic, with fifteen 
republics signing a Federation treaty in 
1992. Tlie early 1990s would also witness 
the Soviet departure from Hungary and 


the division of Czechoslovakia into the 
Czech Republic and Slovakia. 

Prior to the turn of the century, per- 
haps the most well-known horror/fan- 
tasy film produced in Eastern Europe was, 
along with Jaromil Jires’ Valerie and Her 
Week of Wonders (Valerie a tyden divu, 
1970, Czechoslovakia), Viy (Konstantin 
Yershov and Georgi Kropachyov, 1967, 



Russia), a witchcraft tale based on the 
work of Russian novelist Nikolai Gogol 
and steeped in gothic atmosphere. A sem- 
inarian who exhibits more enthusiasm 
for vodka consumption than he does for 
his religious studies, Khoma encounters 
a hag-like woman, who is revealed to be 
a witch when she rides him through the 


countryside and across the night sky.'* 
When Khoma manages to physically at- 
tack his tormentor, he is horrified to see 
that she has transformed into a beautiful 
young woman, the daughter of a rich lo- 
cal man. Khoma flees the scene and the 
young woman expires from her injuries, 
only for Khoma to be forced, due to his 
seminary training, to spend the necessary 


three nights sealed away with his victims 
corpse, saying the requisite prayers for 
her soul. Each night, the corpse comes to 
life and menaces Khoma, yet he remains 
protected through the drawing of a circle 
of safety. On the third night, lured by the 
promise of a lucrative cash reward from 
the grieving father, Khoma again encoun- 
ters the reanimated corpse of the young 
woman, but this time she summons a 
host of nightmarish figures to assist her 
in claiming Khomas soul. 

With its bleak countryside setting 



and reliance on folkloric elements, Viy 
very much resembles the gothic splendor 
of Mario Bava’s Black Sabbath (1963, Italy) 
and Black Sunday (i960, Italy) as well the 
output of the UK’s Hammer Films along 
with the adaptations of Edgar Allen Poe 
being produced by Roger Gorman for 
American-International Pictures earlier 
in the decade. Viy has been called the first 
Soviet-era horror film made in the Soviet 
Union, and while created amid state cen- 
sorship of the period, it managed to avoid 
many restrictions by presenting itself as 
fantasy in the form of a traditional folk 
tale. 5 A supernatural and, at times, psy- 
chedelic tale, one careening from comedy 
to horror on a regular basis and making 
use of gothic as well as folkloric imagery, 
Viy has come to be seen as one of the most 
iconic horror films produced in Eastern 
Europe, its influence being felt in many 
contemporary horror films from the re- 
gion. The scene of Khoma being saddled 
and ridden by the hag is especially mem- 
orable, along with the final summoning 
of the monstrous creature known as Viy 
along with assorted indescribably bizarre 
and frightening hobgoblins which liter- 



ally appear to crawl out of the woodwork 
to advance on Klioma. 

Critics have noted that the film fea- 
tures as much of the coniedic as it does ffie 



horrific, applauding Leonid Kuravylov’s 
performance as Khoma, as one writes: 
“His comic performance, and the light- 
hearted tone of these early scenes, can 
be misleading . , [the directors] plan on 
sucker-punching the audience by letting 
this gentle farce descend into total night- 
mare.”*' Just how Viy descends into night- 



mare, however, is what gives the film’s last 
third its potency. Of the fihn’s climax and 
the third night of Khoma’s vigil, 100 Euro- 
pean Horror Films observes: “By the final 
reel, all memories of the silly first part 
have given way to full-bore horror, Tlie 
cinematic imagination on display during 
this awe-inspiring finale is truly shock- 
ing. Tliese are images that owe nothing 
to earlier horror movies, and were never 
copied by followers.”'' Indeed, these im- 
ages were never completely replicated yet 
the onset of the 2P' century has produced 
new images of horror in Eastern Europe. 

Political and social transitions in 
the 21®' century would seem a far cry from 
the fairy-tale setting of Viy. The late 1990s 
saw the formation of the European Mon- 
etary Union (EMU), while Hungary and 


the Czech Republic joined the European 
Union (EU) in 2004. That same year saw 
a change in leadership, with Vladimir Pu- 
tin elected as Russian Prime Minister by 
71% of the vote; he would be succeeded 
in 2008 by Dmitry Medvedev. Russia 
was also the site of terrorist violence: in 
2002, Chechen rebels seized a Moscow 
theater, demanding the immediate with- 
drawal of Russian forces from Chechnya; 
the result was 162 casualties. A similarly- 
motivated crisis occurred two years later, 
when Chechen rebels stormed a school 



in Beslan, with 385 dead at the end of the 
ordeal. Along with the events of the previ- 
ous century and the Soviet occupation of 
both Hungary and Czechoslovakia, sense- 
less violence is another nightmare haunt- 
ing contemporary Eastern European hor- 
ror cinema, along with the watches and 
vampires of supernatural folklore, 

Contemporary Eastern Europe hor- 
ror cinema has simultaneously referenced 
its past, both real and folkloric, diversify- 
ing and distinguishing its national output 
alongside the political and social upheav- 
als occurring in Eastern Europe follow- 
ing the end of the Cold War and into the 
twenty-first century. Viy has been remade 
at least twhee: needlessly modernized in 
a 2006 adaptation titled Vedma (The 
Witch), and in the form of a big-budget 
epic production directed by Oleg Step- 
chenko and written by Aleksandr Karpov 
with Stepchenko, Viy. Vozvrashcheniehad 
been scheduled for a 2009 release, now 
pushed back to February 2012 as the result 
of a decision to remake the film in 3-D.‘* 
Meanwhile, Timur Bekmambetov’s Night 
Watch (Nochnoi Dozor, 2004, Russia), 
based on the dark fantasy trilogy by nov- 



elist Sergei Lukyanenko, places itself in a 
more contemporary milieu, with vam- 
pires, witches, and other occult figures 
at large in the streets of modern Moscow, 
waging an ancient battle betw'een com- 
peting forces of the underworld. Upon 
its release in Russia, the fihn (made for 
S4 million) broke previous box office re- 



cords; no prior film made in Russia had 
made over $2 million, yet Night Watch 
grossed eight times that figure.® The film 
received a limited release in the United 
States in early 2006 through Fox Search- 
light and was also featured in numerous 
international film festivals.'® 

Of Bekambetov, an experienced and 
accomplished director of commercials 
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betov: “I started to think about how you 
could connect these things: Red Square 
and vampires, vampires and the Russian 
ballet . . . One half of me is the filmmaker 
who loves vampires, Roger Gorman and 
The Matrix . . . the other half of my men- 
tality is a Russian reality where there are 
lots of problems.”'^ In this sense, Night 
Watch has played an important role not 
only in growing a post-Soviet Russian 
cinema capable of competing with Holly- 
wood and the U.S. film industry, but also 
in creating new worlds of horror, set in 
urban landscapes and drawing upon con- 
temporary anxieties yet retaining both 
the gothic and folkloric motifs of a film 
such as Viy in the form of vampires and 
witches unleashed in a modern-day city 
such as Moscow. 

By contrast, 2010’s My Joy (a co- 
production between production compa- 
nies based in the Ukraine, Germany, and 
the Netherlands'^, an entry in the 2010 
Cannes Film Festival, takes horror out 
of the city and back to the countryside. 
Commercial truck driver Georgy (played 
by Viktor Nemets) is hauling a load of 
flour through the Russian interior, along 
the way giving a lift to a teenaged pros- 
titute (Olga Shuvalova) who warns him 
about attempting a shortcut; Georgy, of 
course, ignores her warning and finds 
himself trapped in a nightmarish small 
town from which he cannot escape, in 
what critic Andrew O’Hehir refers to as 
“a Russian edition of The Twilight Zoue?'^ 
O’Hehir goes on to note how director Ser- 
gei Loznitsa’s “portrait of Russian exis- 
tence is one of perpetual gloom punc- 
tuated with occasional outbursts of vio- 
lence.”'^ In many ways, My Joy belongs 
to the “road horror” subgenre, one that 
horror scholar Finn Ballard describes 
as “blurring . . . the aesthetic of the road 
movie with the tension and gore of horror 


and music videos, Russian film producer 
Konstantin Ernst states: “1 explained to 
him that 1 wanted to forge a new image 
and get to a new level in Russian movie 
making that would make it a real part of 
the international movie arejia — not just 
art-houses or for festivals, but with excit- 
ing films that appeal to a mass audience. 
With Night Watch, we had that opportu- 
nity.”" Making an emphatically Russian 
horror movie was appealing to the direc- 
tor, \\'hose influences include Quentin 


Tarantino, Ridley Scott, Roger Corman, 
and James Cameron,'- and found himself 
compelled by Night Watch's overlay of the 
jiiundane and the fantastical in a contem- 
porary urban setting. Bekambetov notes: 
“lire story takes place in the real world of 
Russian life, but its Isic] also fantastical. 
So my idea was to make it feel as real as 
possible on the screen while also finding 
a context for the mystical and the fantas- 
tic in contemporary Moscow life.”’’ lliis 
context proved stimulating for Bekam- 
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cinema, and comprised of such Ameri- 
can films as The Texas Chainsaw Massa- 
cre (Tobe Hooper, 1974, USA) and Jeep- 
ers Creepers (Victor Salva, 2001, USA). 
At the same time, Loznitsa is able to im- 
bue his film with his own perspective as 
a Russian filmmaker (having left Russia 
in 2001): O’Hehir observes that My Joy 
“appears to suggest that all the tyranny 
and brutality of the 2o‘'' century have left 
[Loznitsas] homeland stupefied and mor- 
ally denuded.”'® The somber tone and look 
of the film (in part courtesy of cinematog- 
rapher Oleg Mutu) yield a conclusion that 
is no less grim than viewers should expect, 
grounded in real-life horror found within 
the political and social context in which 
the film was conceived of and produced 
as post-Soviet horror cinema in the early 
2i^‘ century. 

Tlie Czech Republic has pro- 
duced its own, if slightly smaller, share 
of nightmares in the new millennium. 
Jan Svankmajers Lunacy {SUeni, 2005) 
demonstrates a continued reliance on 
the gothic, particularly the work of Ed- 
gar Allen Poe, while also making use of 
the real-life exploits of the Marquis de 
Sade. Svankmajer begins with these raw 
materials before providing his own in- 
terpretation, one that involves a decided 
emphasis on meat; one review noted that 
“we see porterhouse marionettes, disem- 
bodied tongues wrestling (or copulating) 
on an operating table, and meat bursting 


out of the armpit of a statue, while tinny 
piano roll music plays.”^° The films actual 
plot involves the administration of an in- 
sane asylum: having befriended a marquis, 
young Jean Berlot finds himself inducted 
into his new companion’s depraved ritu- 
als, including burying someone else alive 
and bearing witness to a black Mass. In 
the film’s second half, Berlot attempts to 
rescue a young woman from a sanitarium 
where he has willingly committed him- 
self, and the two work to set free the le- 
gitimate administrators and staff, whom 
the young woman claims have been im- 
prisoned in the basement. Lunacy's strong 
point is not its plot but its surreal imagery, 
characteristic of director Svankmajer. Re- 
viewers have advanced the film as a po- 


litical parable of contemporary Eastern 
Europe, “with the Marquis representing 
the licentious excesses of democratic capi- 
talism and the asylum’s old guard repre- 
senting the iron-fisted order imposed by 
the Communists.”^' Svankmajer, however, 
has gone to great lengths to insist that is 
film is merely a horror film, lacking any 
greater political agenda, a disclaimer that 
many critics dismiss in favor of reading 
Lunacy as an allegory.^ 

Meanwhile, the dark tone of Lu- 
nacy is countered by the Czech horror 
comedy Choking Hazard (Marek Dobes, 
2004), involving not vampires, witches, 
or other traditional supernatural figures 
of folklore, but zombies. In this film, a 
group of protagonists isolate themselves 
at a mountain lodge in order to determine 
“the meaning of life.” Their introspection 
is quickly besieged by zombies emerging 
from the woods, with no immediate res- 
cue in sight. More serious but consider- 
ably shorter is Seance (Robin Kasparik, 
2010), a short film directed by Kasparik, 
enrolled in the Film Director’s course at 
Tomas Bata University in the Czech Re- 
public.-^ and featured at numerous film 
festivals, including the Dark Carnival 
Film Fest and South African Horrorfest, 
where it won Best Short Film^'' (it is also 
widely available online). It is not hard to 
see the influence of Viy (as well as the 
previously mentioned Mario Bava) on Se- 
ance, which despite its brief running time 
manages to feature a handful of effective 
scares and Kasparik makes effective use 
of atmosphere in creating an overwhelm- 
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ing sense of dread. 

Reminiscent of the “Drop of Wa- 
ter" segment of Bava's Black Sabbalh, 
Sihuicc depicts the events following the 
death of a reclusive and infamous bar- 
oness, rumored to have dabbled in the 
occult. In the middle of the night, young 
fortune teller Marie (pla)ed by Klara 
huidoN’al is summoned to the baroness’ 
decrepit castle bv two men (Pa\'el No\')' 
and Zdenek lulina) to \vhom the baron- 
ess owed monc)’ at her passing, one ot 
them (the more menacing ot the two), 
her doctor. Although the baroness died 
virtually penniless, the men know of the 
existence of a valuable necklace belong- 
ing to the deceased, and they ha\e en- 
listed Marie's help in locating it. You see, 
Marie, in addition to being able to read 
foi'tunes. is also a gifted medium and ca 
pable of communicating \\’ith the dead. 
AUhtnigh initially reluctant. Marie is con- 
vinced to cooperate through the otter ot a 


linancial reward. Both the film’s opening 
and the atmosphere of the castle visually 
reference and folk belief surround- 
ing witchcraft and the supernatural once 
again plays an important part in the tale 
that unfolds, along with a fear of the dead 
and rituals associated with dying. Having 
procured a lock of the dead woman's hair, 
the three commence their seance, held 
next to the laid-out corpse of the baroness. 

A pelritied Marie invites the spirit of 
the baroness into her body, but with the 
exception of one nasty little jump scare, 
there is little result In short order, a gri- 
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moire belonging to llie baroness is located, 
jiroviding instruction in more arcane and 
dangerous forms of magic which tlie two 
men believe will lead them straight to 
the necklace. When one of the men re- 
fuses to take part in the dark ritual, his 
partner strikes him over the head, kill- 
ing him. Not long after, the necklace is 



indeed located: it is found in the mouth 
of the dead woman. However. Marie re- 
alizes they have been tricked: the bar- 
oness knew the two greedy men would 
search for the necklace, and she knew 
they would attempt to unleash her spirit. 
The reanimated corpse of the baroness 
(Marie Durnova) rises, killing the doctor 
and taking possession of Marie’s youth- 
ful body, triumphantly resurrected. Viy’s 
influence is inescapable in iVunce, with 
Kasparik’s film drawing much ot its mi- 
pacl from its short length and skillful use 
of atmosphere and suspense. 

Finally, TaxUieniua (Gyorgy Palfi, 
2006, Hungary), which was entered in the 
2006 Cannes Film Festival,-'' may easily 
be the most shocking of the films gath- 
ered in this brief survey (and one ow- 
ing more to director David Lynch rather 
than Roger Corman or Mario Bava). Lik- 
ened by one critic a.s evocative ot both 
the Grand Guignol and a psychedelic 
experience,-^ ‘raxiiiennin suggests that 
horror is generational. Ilie film, based 
on the short storie.s of Lajos Parti Nagy, 
concerns three generations of Hungarian 
males. During 'World War 11, Morosgov- 
iinyi \''endel (Csaba Czene) is working as a 
military orderly, engaging in an extensive 
and bizarre fantasy life (generating some 
of Tiixiiicriiiia's most surreal imagery, in- 
cluding a scene in which X’endel sodom- 
izes a slaughtered pig). He also sleeps with 
and impregnates the wife of his lieutenant, 
who has him executed and then raises 
tlie resulting child as his otvn. Tltat child, 
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Kalman (Gergely Trocsanyi), grows up to 
be a champion speed-eater, falling in love 
with Gizi, another speed-eater, and siring 
a son of his own, Lajoska (Marc Bischoff). 

It is Lajoska who works as a taxider- 
mist, bearing a cadaverous appearance in 
comparison to his severely overweight 
father. Lajoska looks after his father, who 
has grown so large that he cannot get 
out of his chair much less his apartment, 
where he keeps cats in cages. A falling-out 
between the two leads Lajoska to aban- 
don his father, failing to show up to feed 
the cats. These cats, in turn, escape their 
cages and driven by extreme hunger, de- 
vour Lajoskas incapacitated father, the 
former speed eater. In response, Lajoska 
puts his taxidermy skills to use on both 
his father and the marauding cats before 
slowly removing his internal organs and 
transforming himself into the ultimate 
work of taxidermy, then arranges for him- 
self to be decapitated using a machine 
rigged for that purpose. Tliree genera- 
tions of the grotesque (and Taxidermia) 
conclude with Lajoskas preserved form 
on display alongside that of his father and 
the cats, a grim tableau of generational 
horror based in the body. 

Critics have referred to Taxidermia 
as “a bizarre tale about the hell of menial 
existence and the doom we inherit from 
our predecessors,” “a devious little night- 
mare,”^^ and “a disturbed and disturbing 
fairy tale.”^® Given its emphasis on the 
body and excessive states, Taxidermia 
has been likened to the “body horror”'^ 


of directors such as David Cronenberg, 
and it is director Palfi’s embrace of excess 
that will very likely make the film difficult 
viewing even for the most hardy of hor- 
ror aficionados. Throughout Taxidermia, 
the body (be it human or animal) remains 
central in how the film generates its hor- 
ror, emanating not only from individual 
bodies but from bodies linked together 
through heredity and the generational 
succession of the family. In his review, 
Ed Gonzalez of the Village Voice writes 
that “Palfis crudely bombastic but im- 
pressive philosophical view of the body 
as landscape and art as a source of per- 
sonal discovery, wonder, and annihila- 
tion.”^® Of all the films included in this 
survey, Taxidermia represents perhaps 
the most definitive break from the gothic 
and folkloric motifs that abound in other 
films comprising Eastern European hor- 
ror cinema. In Taxidermia, there is need 
for neither witches nor vampires, for the 
body is nightmare enough. 

Belonging to a series of national 
cinemas making up the horror cinema 
of Eastern Europe and distinct from the 
larger category of “Euro-horror,” each of 
these films contributes to the creation of 
a cinema that, in crafting horror, draws 
upon the history and folklore of the re- 
gions in which they are produced. Tra- 
ditional tales of the supernatural in the 
form of witches and vampires have in- 
formed literary adaptations such as Viy 
and Seance while also functioning to cre- 
ate new visions of horror in a film such 


as Night Watch. My Joy and Taxidermia 
blend Eastern European history and con- 
cerns with the road-horror and body hor- 
ror subgenres, respectively, while Choking 
Hazard attempts (with decided success) to 
hybridize the zombie subgenre with the 
comedy, much in the style of Shaun of the 
Dead (Edgar Wright, 2004, UK). Even 
Lunacy, which is emphatically presented 
by its director as merely a Poe adaptation, 
devoid of commentary or agenda, makes 
use of the brutal history associated with 
Eastern Europe and can be read as an al- 
legory for the current political climate. 
Having produced these diverse and no- 
table films in the first decade of the 21“ 
century, it remains to be seen what new 
nightmares will trouble the horror cinema 
of Eastern Europe in the years to come. 
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in Hitchcocks Psycho (i960) shower. 

Mocata begins his monologue, 
in which he convinces Marie that just 
as will is “merely the power of mind 
over matter or, in the greater number 
of cases, the power of mind over mind,” 
so her mind is “succumbing now to 
mine.” Now the camera is zooming 
in slowly on Marie, while in the re- 
verse shots of Mocata, it has moved 
from a medium close-up to close-up. 
We are now intimately bound up in 
Mocata’s web of control over Marie. 
The transition to this point has been 
exquisitely paced. As he comes to his 
pivotal question — Where are Simon 
and Tanith?— both Mocata and Maria 
are seen in extreme close-up, with Mo- 
cata leaning into the camera. The fo- 
cus on the eyes is a common Hammer 
motif, but it works particularly well 
here because it’s not blithely applied in 
gimmicky fashionj rather the editing 
and photography (by studio stalwarts 
Spencer Reeve and Arthur Grant, re- 
spectively) have progressed carefully 
to this point. 

Each time the camera moves 
in closer and Bernard’s cadences rise, 
we feel the height of tension has been 
reached, only for it to continue its cre- 
scendo. Finally, on finding out that Si- 
mon and Tanith are upstairs, guarded 


get an extreme high-angle shot from 
above Mocata’s chair. He turns his head 
upwards and, to startling effect, stares 
directly into the lens as the camera 
zooms in on his eyes. 

From there we cut to a series of 
medium close-ups of Tanith and Simon 
as they, under Mocatas supernatural 
influence, wake to kill their guardians. 
Suddenly, as Tanith is about to put a 
knife into Rex’s chest and Richard is' 
about to die in Simon’s stranglehold, 
the camera cuts to Richard and Marie’s 
daughter, Peggy, as she opens the door 
to the library and interrupts the chain 
of events, She appears to be in search 
of her doll, the very thing her mother 
holds and which, it now turns out, is 
her saviour. The music fades, and so 
does the tension as a series of quick 
cuts between Mocata, turning round 
furiously; Marie, as she snaps out of 
the trance and puts her hand to her 
head, horrified; Tanith, as she drops 
the knife; and Simon, as he releases 
his hold on Richard and slumps back 
into the bed, asleep. The brilliantly con- 
structed tension is dissipated in sec- 
onds. 

We cut to the library, and the shot 
is back to a wide angle again, with an 
angry Mocata in his seat and Marie 


luainng 10 pun me Dell 
to alert Malin before 
taking her child in her 
arms. (The Madonna 
and child are a surpris- 
ingly common motif in 
Fisher’s Hammer films, 
incidentally.) 

As Mocata, conceding 
defeat,' leaves the room, we 
see him over Marie’s shoulder, 
giving the ominous warning: “I 
won’t be back— but something will.” 

We watch him leave from 
Tanith’s point-of-view, from the 
bedroom window. He walks briskly, 
swinging his cane by his side in a man- 
ner that suggests irritation. The master 
manipulator did not get his way. Fisher 
does not forget about the open car door. 
Like a spoiled child, Mocata slams it 
shut on his way past. 

An exhilarating sequence, deli- 
cately crafted and perfectly bookended 
by the entrance and exit of Mocata. But 
the director will not allow the tension 
to drop completely. Mocata has left the 
Eaton household, but his eerie prom- 
ise keeps the suspense alive: Sotnething 
will be back. ^ 







Kevin Smith is no stranger to controversy, his body of films, writing 
and podcasting frequently abandoning all pretences of good taste, 
and using humour to beat 'society's values' into submission. His latest 
feature. Red State, is his first non-comedy feature film, tackling horror 
for the first time, in a picture which has generated acres of coverage 
through his unique marketing strategy more than the actual content. 


S mith’s tack was to han- 
dle distribution himself, 
touring the United States 
and showing the film to 
audiences at $55 a ticket. It 
was a plan Robert Pratten 
suggested (in ‘Pervasive 
Horror Entertainment, Diabolique #4) 
at least guaranteed audiences an exclu- 
sive, immediate and prestigious experi- 
ence-three qualities difficult or impos- 
sible to pirate. 

Our original hope for this issue was 
to talk with Smith directly to discuss his 
strategy. Following his initial announce- 
ment, however, he made clear via his web- 
sites that he wouldn’t be up for interviews 
on the film, saving that tor the interac- 
tive road show. It was a bold move, wh ich 
probably ensured some of the negativity 
that certain sections of the media threw 
his way. 

I mention this at the off because it 
strikes me as important, rather against 
the grain and against common sense. Di- 
abolique, like many other zines, will en- 


gage in a little exchange with PR compa- 
nies, who may provide imagery, permis- 
sions, and access to interview subjects in 
exchange for coverage in the magazine 
or website. I believe we should be honest 
about our dealings with these people, and 
also we should never dishonestly laud a 
project simply because we’ve been prom- 
ised access. And yet its exactly what the 
PR companies and industry expect us to 
do— bend over to justify their expense 
accounts. By removing himself from the 
hands of the PR companies Smith, in 
theory, allowed punters to make up their 
own mind. Of course, some people will 
still praise the film because of who made 
it, and some of the press will tear it to 
shreds just because Smith and team didn’t 
provide them with those all important 
interview column inches. 

At Diabolique, we are deeply inter- 
ested in the changing face of horror and 
the industry transitions going on around 
us. We want to know why filmmakers and 
writers are operating in their particular 
commercial sphere and how anyone 



more and more material is being lifted 
into the ‘free’ market via illegal down- 
loads, file-sharing sites and so on. You’ll 
have noticed the ‘independent’ and ‘al- 
ternative’ strategies are a regular tliread 
in this magazine 

Once the experiment has reached 
its conclusion, if Mr. Smith would like to 
shoot the shit with us at some stage, we’d 
love to talk to him about the process and 
reaction. For now, some observations on 
the whole hoo-ha. 

In retrospect, it is hard to fairly 
judge the scene following Red State’s 
screening at the Sundance Fihn Festival 
in January zoii, with Smith originally due 
to auction the distribution rights, and 
instead withdrawing that privilege and 
awarding himself the exclusive rights. So 
much has been written subsequently that 
it is now impossible to judge how sincere 
Smith was with his original suggestion. 
Was he always going to self-distribute? 
Was the whole thing just an elaborate 
publicity ruse? Certainly it stirred up 
enough conversation to ensure that nine 
months later the incident is still cited in 
every piece about the film. 

It doesn’t matter that Smith got 
up after the Sundance screening and of- 
fered himself the rights for $20, or that 
he stirred up a lot of negative press from 
the industry, bloggers and fans alike as a 
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result. What matters is that Smith tried 
to do something refreshingly different in 
terms of film marketing and distribution. 
Whilst perhaps not a Spielberg or Taran- 
tino, Smith is a well-known Hollywood 
film director with a great deal of clout. 
Without even trying, Smith should have a 
certain fanbase ready to devour his latest 
offerings. It also shouldn’t be too difficult 
to get a distribution deal set up (although 
as Smith has said, even his old friends 
the Weinsteins rejected the picture be- 
fore he went to Sundance). And yet Red 
State would not find its market through a 
big distributor; instead Smith toured au- 
diences willing to pay a premium ticket 
price for the privilege of seeing the film 
a little ahead of time and with the direc- 
tor present. 

Many genre films have a life of this 
sort (albeit without the premium ticket 
pricing), effectively touring for anything 
between a few months and a couple of 
years, via the festival circuit. I’ve seen 
films turn up at various festivals, with 
publicity spreading via word of mouth 
and the genre presses, eventually finding a 
wider audience on DVD when a distribu- 
tor catches the buzz about the picture and 
brings it to a commercial market. For the 
low-budget filmmaker, there is probably 
little choice. Getting your film noticed is 
difficult on an already saturated market, 
and the endless self-promotion can either 
break you or give you a false sense of your 
own brilliance. 

For fans of the horror genre. Smith’s 


approach isn’t too far removed from the 
way they absorb their cinematic treats 
anyway. The film becomes an experience 
rather than a piece of disposable enter- 
tainment. Think of those screenings 
you’ve been to where there has been a 
live musical accompaniment, a director 
Q&A or, as with Birdemic, you’re waving 
your coat-hanger in the air along with 
the rest of them. Whether a newer talent 
would be able to find the same success is 
another question entirely. 

Ever since the first announcement 
of the Red State tour. I’ve been prompted 
to think about the lengths that director 
Robin Hardy had to go to to find himself 
an audience in America for The Wicker 
Man. Star Christopher Lee accompanied 
him on a tour of the US with the film, 
playing in all manner of venues and do- 
ing a lot of radio/television PR (the most 
recent DVD editions have a few exam- 
ples of the sort of thing they did) . Lee has 
commented ever since that he worked 
for Hardy for free on the tour because 
he believed in the film so much, and in 
time, Wicker Man picked up the audience 
it rightly deserved. While we talk about 
Smith’s approach being refreshing, it is 
also nothing new. 

At the end of the day. he becomes 
the face of the project, the spokesperson, 
and his conviction in the project should 
allow an audience to follow through. 

In the midst of the continuing cov- 
erage of his breaking from the studios, 
Red State has made its way to pay-per- 
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view television and home video on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and the alternative 
distribution methods are soon forgotten. 
And while Smith and SModcast Pictures 
promise that in future they’ll be open to 
others shunned by the studio system, we 
can’t help but wonder if Smith can find 
his replacement. At any rate, Smith is sug- 
gesting he will retire from directing after 
his next project from— and just when he 
seems to be pushing the right buttons 
again, antagonising middle America with 
his horrific narrative inspired by brushes 
with Catholicism and Fundamentalist 
Christianity (drawn in part from the 


Westboro Baptist Church group). Cin- 
ema Blend’s Katy Rich suggested Red State 
was more of a typical Kevin Smith movie 
than a horror, because of the endless talk- 
ing-something different from the usual 
Hollywood fare then? 

Despite the lack of cooperation 
from the UK contacts for the film, I’m still 
intrigued by the entire campaign. And de- 
spite his ‘independent’ line, ultimately the 
film is in the hands of certain distributors, 
and the publicity machine itself has never 
really stopped working. 

by ROBERT J.E. SIMPSON 



Robert J.E, Simpson is 
a fiim historian, writ- 
er and broadcaster 
based In Belfast. He is 
editor of Diabollque 
magazine and can be 
emailed at robert@ 
horroruniimited.com. 
His personal website 
is at www.avalard. 


co.uk. 
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Skolimowski's 



Deep End is not a horror film— but it is one of the most disturbing, 
shocking, unsettling and, indeed, horrifying films ever made. Now 41 
years old, it has recently been rediscovered and partially resurrected. It 
is the work of a major director, Jerzy Skolimowski, iconoclastic, multi- 
talented and idiosyncratic, and who is also virtually unknown. 


S kolimowski made more 
than 20 films in various 
countries and languages, 
but none of them is avail- 
able in any video format 
in the United States [Tlie 
BFI have recently re-re- 
leased it in a beautiful HD print, and it 
is now available on Blu-ray and DVD 
through their Flipside range in the UK, 
-Ed] . Deep End was his first film in the 
English language. The script was written 
in Polish, filmed mosdy in Germany with 
a crew and supporting actors that were 
mostly German, and yet it seems to be a 
quintessentially English film. 

Made in 1970, the film is set in the 
swinging London and Carnaby Street, 
which Mike Myers would parody in Aus- 
tin Powers. Deep End is not Austin Powers 
or Blow-up, but the film has more to it 
than either. It does have as its subtext the 
changing sexual mores and subsequent 


confusion of its time. But the impact of 
the film is as strong today as it was 40 
years ago because Skolimowski is more 
interested in deeper psychological themes 
than in sociological observations. 

On the surface, Deep End is a varia- 
tion on the coming-of-age film. It starts 
lightheartedly with is-year-old Mike get- 
ting his first job at a beginning-to-get- 
run-down London public bathhouse. 
The pre-Harold and Maude Cat Stevens 
canned soundtrack combines the thrill of 
getting a job but also death (‘But / Might 
Die TonighO. He goes to his interview 
and meets his supervisor, the very at- 
tractive Susan, who shows him the ropes. 
But Mike is an observer. He observes his 
physical training teacher paddling the 
asses of teenage girls and becomes con- 
fused by Susan’s telling him how he can 
get tips— he is supposed to be attendant 
to men, she to women, but she tells him 
occasionally they switch in order to get 


more tips. 

As Susan shows Mike the ropes, he 
becomes increasingly fascinated by his 
beautiful teacher. She toys with Mike, 
and they have wonderful bantering mo- 
ments together, such as when she puts 
over him a strange poster of a pregnant 
man (which was from an actual British 
Government campaign). It only adds 
to his sexual confusion. In the process, 
though, Mike grows from being attracted 
to Susan to becoming obsessed with her. 
He discovers that she has both a lover (his 
married physical training teacher) and 
a fiance, and she may be a stripper and/ 
or a prostitute. At this point, what had 
been playful has become obsessive. He 
follows her and her fiance into a porn 
movie house, and he molests her. Later, 
he wanders into the club red-light district 
and finds what he thinks is a cardboard 
poster of her, which he steals, then goes 
back to the pool, where he dry-humps 
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Jerzy Skolimowski's Rece do Gory (1967) 


the poster in the water. 

In his elforls to dissuade her from 
her engagement, he causes her to lose 
her diamond ring in the snow. They go 
to the pool to melt the snow in order to 
find it. When he does find it, he puts it 
in his mouth and shows it to her on the 
end of his tongue. It fits with the play- 
fully erotic nature of their relationship 
all along. She disrobes in order to make 
love to jMike and bring him into man- 
hood. At that point the pool is beginning 
to fill. He fails but wants to try again. She 
starts to leave, and he tries to stop her by 
sending one of the heavy brass lanterns 
at her w'hich strikes her in the head. She 
pauses, she bleeds, slowly dies, and he 
makes love to her corpse in the newly 
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filled pool. Dry-humping and necrophilia 
are not usual elements in your standard 
coming-of-age story. Audiences leave the 
theater in stunned disbelief. 

To better grasp the significance 
of the impact of the event, we need to 
know about this relatively unknown film- 
maker. Born in 1938, Skolimowski didn’t 
come readily to film. He was a boxer, a 
sometime-painter and a Beat-influenced 
poet, who published two collections of his 
poems. He came to the attention of An- 
drzej Wajda, the dean of Polish cinema, 
whose films Kanal, Ashes aiui Diamonds 
and Man of iron received international at- 
tention. His early films were political alle- 
gories, and when Poland became liberated 
frojn Communist rule, his political beliefs 


became more strident. Skolimowski was 
also leftist. Wajda became his mentor and 
helped him get into the prestigious film 
school in Lodz, of which Roman Polan- 
ski was a graduate. He got to know and 
encouraged Skolimowski, who wrote the 
script for his first feature film, Knife in the 
Water (1962); its themes would play out 
in the future work of both filmmakers. In 
Knife in the Water, Skolimowski first ex- 
plores a triangular relationship between 
a younger and older man over a highly 
sexualized woman somewhere between 
the ages of both men. 

Skolimowski’s early films were 
leftist, anti-Communist and anti-Stalin- 
ist, which led to one of his films being 
banned in Poland. He then fled Poland so 
he could have more artistic freedom and 
became involved with the French. New 
Wave filmmakers, making a somewhat 
absurdist, surreal comedy-drama starring 
Jean-Pierre Leaud. He then relocated to 
England, where he wrote the script for 
Deep End. He penned it in Polish, got a 
translator, and then proceeded to make 
the film mostly in Munich, Germany 
where the interiors were shot (with the 
exteriors shot in London). This crew was 
German with some Polish helpers and 
some German actors, whose voices were 
dubbed. In watching Deep End, little of 
this is apparent. Star Jane Asher claims 
that the multicultural production and the 
directors lack of familiarity with the lan- 
guage contribute to the somewhat surreal 


quality of the dialogue, which fits in with 
some of the surreal visual moments in the 
film, such as Mike’s slow motion fantasy 
of a naked Susan swimming in the water. 

The eclectic feel of Deep End is ap- 
propriate for a director like Skolimowski, 
and it is natural that his films would be 
fraught with ambiguity. Nothing is cer- 
tain. Is Susan a prostitute or not? Is she 
engaged or not? But it manifests itself 
more stylistically. Is the film a psycho- 
logical thriller or an absurdist comedy? 
And the unsettling quality of the film is 
not to know what to make of the tone 
of the film or the characters. We simply 
never know. Skolimowski has trod this 
turf in other films, including his most 
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well-known film, the London-set Moon- 
lighting, which was a breakthrough film 
for a young feremy Irons, who played the 
leader for a group of Polish construction 
workers, none of whom speak English. 
That lack of understanding affects their 
personal and contractual relationships. 
Clearly Skolimowski’s multilingual ex- 
perience in the making of Deep End con- 
tributed to the texture of Moonlighting. 

The language problem in Moonlight- 
ing is yet another manifestation of the 
ambiguity that permeates Skolimowski’s 
work. After taking a 17-year break from 
filmmaking, Skolimowski made Four 
Nights with Anna, where he returns to 
obsessive behavior, a story which is told 



with multiple layers of ambiguity. At the 
center of this film is an inarticulate man, 
probably somewhat mentally retarded, 
who lives with his dying grandmother 
on the grounds of a country hospital 
which has resident nurses. The nurses’ 
dorms are right across the field from the 
grandmother s house, and the grandson 
spends hours staring at the nurses in 
their windows, particularly at Anna, a 
voluptuous blonde nurse somewhere in 
her thirties. When his grandmother dies, 
he devises a scheme to get into Anna’s 
room. When she’s gone from her room, 
he climbs through her window, familiar- 
izes himself with the objects in her room 
and puts a sleep-inducing substance into 
the glass she drinks milk from before she 
goes to bed. When her light goes out, he 
crosses the field, climbs through the win- 
dow, straightens some things out in the 
room, and goes to sleep on the rug next to 
her bed. Each night he gets a little bolder, 
fixing her clock, doing the dishes; and 
part of the suspense lies in our want- 
ing to know whether she will suddenly 
wake up and discover him. That never 
happens. But there is another issue: She 
has been raped, and the groundskeeper is 
suspected. There is a trial. Skolimowski 
films the rape scene in a way that we don’t 
know whether the groundskeeper is the 
rapist or a witness, and it is never resolved. 
To add to this, there is the surrealist touch 
early in the film in the image of a dead 
cow floating in the river. Both the subject 


matter and the way it is handled produce 
a result that is as unsettling to the audi 
ence as anything that goes on in Deep End. 

Ambiguity is at the core of under- 
standing any Skolimowski film, and cer- 
tainly it’s true of Deep End It first mani- 
fests itself in the use of color, as is appro- 
priate for a man who was and is a painter. 
In the opening shot, we follow the path of 
a drop of bright red, either paint or blood. 
We don’t know which. Color, especially 
bright colors, play a role throughout the 
film, which is surprising for a film which 
is so dark. Skolimowski makes excellent 
use of the bright colors that are being used 
lo refurbish the drab interiors and exteri- 
ors of the bathhouse, and the splashes of 
bright red and blue paint that gel splat- 
tered on the walls of the swimming pool 
in the aftermath of the swinging lamps 
that kill Susan. It's there in the yellow of 
Susan’s slicker, but of course the domi- 
nant color is red. There is the red of Jane 
Asher’s hair. (Her red hair is so signifi- 
cant that when I asked her in a recent 
interview whether she had the same red 
hair she had in the film, she responded, 
“Yes, but it’s not the same color you re- 
member.”) There is the red of the Irish 
setter whom in her own manner she en- 
tices and rejects. Tliere’s the red of her fi- 
ance’s car and the red markings of Mike’s 
bicycle, which is emblematic of the sexual 
rivalry and, of course, the closing scene 
of the film where a dead and naked Su- 
san is adrift in the pool colored by her 
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, own blood. 

A surprising element in this film is 
its unexpected humor, which contributes 
to the unsettling quality of watching the 
film. It begins right away with the Mike’s 
job interview with the owner of the bath- 
house. Of course, there is lightness and 
humor in the scenes of playful banter 
between Susan and Mike, including the 
scene where she takes the pregnant man 
poster and puts it on Mike. Mike’s awk- 
wardness in discovering he’s in a sexually 
'if fraught situation is often a source of hu- 
mor and is foreshadowed in the interview. 
There are other funny moments, such as 
when the obsessed Mike pursues Susan 


and her fiance into the seedy nightclub 
section of London, Mike, who at his age 
and without money can’t get into the clubs, 
decides to buy a hotdog instead (phallic 
substitutions abound in the film.) He 
encounters a hotdog vendor, (played by 
Bert Kwouk of Pink Panther fame.) Their 
pas-de~deux is truly funny. And early in 
the film what does one make of Mike’s 
first sexual encounter with the middle- 
aged Diana Dors, a former cinema sex 
queen who was once thought of as the 
British Marilyn Monroe or Jayne Mans- 
field but had become its Shelley Winters? 
The scene starts off comically but becomes 
alarming and even grotesque. 


Skolimowski offers few scenes that 
make it easy for us to know what to feel. 
Like his friend and countryman Polanski, 
he shows an affinity for the absurd. Mike’s 
confusion about the things he encounters 
matches our own confusion. At the height 
of Mike’s obsession, when he steals the 
cardboard poster of Susan, in his effort to 
get on the subway that he knows Susan is 
on her cardboard head gets stuck in the 
door, staring at people on the platform. 
In a film as intense as Deep End, these 
moments of humor are both unexpected 
and deliberately confusing. 

In my interview with Jane Asher 
about her role, I asked her whether that 
was her posing seminude in the card- 
board standup. She said that indeed it 
was, but she did not think her charac- 
ter was meant to be a stripper. Neverthe- 
less, that possibility makes Mike more 
frustrated which becomes more so when 
his probing question about her prompts 
her to respond, ‘T’m too expensive for 
you.” These uncertainties contribute to 
the overall sense of unease that the film 
creates. It’s soon apparent that it is too 
easy to say that Deep End starts of^as a 
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light coming-of-age film that gets pro- 
gressively darker. There is much more to 
this film than that. 

The core of this ambiguity rests with 
the character of Susan. Is she a devoted 
fiance, a manipulative mistress, a respon- 
sible bathhouse manager, an irresponsible 
tease, a stripper, a prostitute or all of the 
above? All of these seeming contradic- 
tions are contained within the remarkable 
performance of Jane Asher. Twenty- three 
years old at the time she made the film, 
she had already established credentials 
as an actress. Identified with the swing- 
ing-London atmosphere of the late sixties 
and early seventies, she had been the girl- 
friend of Paul McCartney (the relation- 
ship ended in 1968.) She is the daugh- 
ter of a doctor and a music teacher— her 
mother taught McCartney how to play 
the oboe. She was in the same category 
as Twiggy, Jane Birkin and Susannah 
York, with whom she appeared in Loss 
of Innocence. Early on in her acting ca- 
reer, she was in Roger Corman’s Masque 



of the Red Death and Lewis Gilbert’s Al- 
fie, with Michael Caine. After Deep End, 
she went on to do film, television and 
stage. Her most recent film was Death at 
a Funeral, and she will be appearing on 
the London Stage in much lighter mate- 
rial than Deep End, in plays by the Vic- 
torian playwright Oscar Wilde and the 


Edwardian Harley Granville-Barker. Cu- 
riously, however, she achieved her greatest ^ 
success as a cake decorator. Nonetheless, 
she has left behind an indelible portrait 
of a complex and contradictory charac- 
ter, one by whom every member of the 
audience is both shocked and saddened 
when she dies. 
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Knowing her career path, her per- 
formance in Deep End is all the more re- 
markable. One of the emblematic scenes 
is when she is in the park wearing her 
yellow slicker. She entices an Irish setter 
to come to her (the dog is red, of course), 
only to rebuff it and abruptly send it away. 
When Mike brings his parents to the bath- 
house in the hopes of their getting special 
treatment, Susan coldly says no on the 
pretext of her seeing her fianc^. When his 
parents leave, Susan steps out of her office, 
never having left at all. When Mike fol- 
lows Susan and her fiance to the porn cin- 
ema and sits behind her, he harasses her 
in the manner of boys in a Truffaut film 
and ultimately fondles her breast. She 
expresses outrage; her lover goes to com- 
plain. When he leaves, she turns around 
and gives Mike an affectionate kiss. She 
leaves without pressing charges against 
Mike. Her character is aware of the sexual 
tension between the younger man and her 
older lovers; it manifests itself in the ve- 
hicles each drives, the lover with his red 
car and Mike with his red markings on his 
bicycle. But when Mike in pursuit of the 
lovers annoys them, Susan gets behind 



the wheel and runs over Mike’s bicycle, 
thereby destroying it. At the end, when 
Mike has found the engagement ring, he 
puts it on his tongue, thereby enticing her. 
She gets the ring, walks off, but walks back 
and disrobes. Is it an act of seduction or 
gratitude? As we know, Mike can’t per- 
form sexually. 

Even though Deep End made a sig- 
nificant impact on the few of us who saw 
it in the early seventies, it is certainly due 
for rediscovery, as is, in fact, the entire 
work of Jerzy Skolimowski, one of the 
world’s most underappreciated filmmak- 
ers. Auteur critic Andrew Sarris once de- 
scribed Skolimowski’s work as "The best 
of Godard, Truffaut and Polanski and 
then some”; yet his work is unavailable 
in the US. But with a major retrospec- 
tive this year in Paris and a smaller one 
in Boston last summer, maybe the work 
of this great and idiosyncratic filmmaker 
will finally get seen. So important is Deep 
End when it showed in Paris on July 13, 
two separate monographs appeared, one 
in French and the other in English. In 
short, Deep End is a minor masterpiece, 
and it is about to be rediscovered through 



its new Blu-ray release. People will be as 
shocked today as they were in 1970. They 
will discover that it is not just a shocker, 
but a complex, multilayered psychologi- 
cal thriller from a truly visionary film- 
maker. 

by DAVID KLEILER 



David Kleiler is a vet- 
eran of over 30 years 
in the independent 
film industry. He is 
the co-founder of the 
Boston Underground 
Film Festival , Artistic 
I Director of the Woods 
Hole Film Festival, 
Chairman of the Board & Chief Advisor to 
the Northampton Film Festival, creatively 
involved with the New Haven and Nan- 
tucket Film Festivals and receives a credit 
for the Journey into Madness Program at 
the Toronto Film Festival. He is a former 
tenured professor of Communications at 
Babson College, and has also taught film 
at Emerson College, U Mass Boston, Tufts 
University and the Boston Architectural 
Center. 
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A film by Jerzy Skolimowski 
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Extras 

• Presented in both High and Standard Definition 

• Starting Out: The Making of Jerzy Skolimowski's 
Deep End (2011 , 74 minutes): a comprehensive 
new feature-length documentary 

• Deep End:The Deleted Scenes (2011, 12 minutes): 

• Original theatrical trailer 

• Careless Love (Francine Winham, 1976, 10 
minutes): rare and disturbing tale in which a 
woman (Jane Asher) takes drastic action to keep 
the affections of the man she loves 

• Illustrated booklet featuring new essays by David 
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Whilst themselves influenced both in terms of style and content by the recent Gothic horror pic- 
tures of Hammer and the earlier classics from Universal, the game-changers from Mario Bava 
and Riccardo Freda are also marked by their fierce originality, setting the template for many 
Italian horrors to come. Bavas sensuous resurrected witch in Black Sunday (i960) and Fredas 
demented necrophiliac surgeon in The Horrible Dr. Hichcock (1962) both may have had their 
antecedents across world cinema, but never had audiences seen such misdeeds related in quite 
such a passionate and mischievously transgressive fashion. 


T he wake of Bavas in- 
ternational success saw 
many Italian producers 
and directors seeking 
to score similarly size- 
able hits within the 
newly resurgent genre. 
Of course, not all of these had the same 
painstakingly honed talent and eye for 
detail of those two master craftsmen and 
while some of their films are now seen 
as high watermarks of the genre and 
period, there are many others 
whose efforts few will ever hold 
in anything like such high regard. 

Roughly around the same time 
that Freda was rushing his flawed 
masterpiece, writer and director 
Roberto Mauri followed the lead 
of Piero Regnoli’s L’ultima preda 
del vampiro / The Playgirls and 
the Vampire and Renato Polsel- 
li’s Ldmante del vampiro / The 
Vampire and the Ballerina (both 
i960) with a little vampire film 
of his own. La strage dei vam- 
piri / Slaughter of the Vampires 
(1962)— which is a rather odd title (pre- 
ceded by ‘ The' on screen) considering the 
relative lack of ‘slaughtering’ of or at the 
hands of the small number of nosferatu 
involved. While Mauri’s film clearly falls 
into the loose category of also-ran’ in re- 
lation to the films examined in this se- 
ries of articles thus far, it is nevertheless 
not without its own dubious charms and 
points of interest. 

In the film’s opening shot, the cam- 
era lingers momentarily on a cross cast- 
ing its shadow on a dry stone wall before 
panning around to reveal a road on which 


two figures run up a hill towards us, 

closely pursued by an angry mob of 
torch-wielding villagers. Represented in 
glorious monochrome, with the male of 
the pair resplendent in full Bela Lugosi 
Dracula drag and the female in billow- 
ing shroud-like nightgown, we’re imme- 
diately transported into the closing reel 
of a Universal creature feature. 

It seems an odd choice to begin a 
horror story by presenting your mon- 
sters as the hunted rather than the hunt- 


ers, and perhaps even odder to use au- 
dience identification techniques such as 
having the viewer hide with the vampires 
in the undergrowth as the villagers mill 
about and explain through their shouted 
dialogue that “the deaths of those girls 
must be avenged tonight.” As they “make 
a break for it” as Female Vampire puts it 
in the American dub, she falls and the 
male scarcely looks back as he leaves his 
bride to her fate, bolting away to save his 
own undead skin. From her point of view 
on the ground we see the villagers imme- 
diately descend upon her, prodding her 


with pitchforks, their faces contorted with 
zealous glee— further encouraging iden- 
tification with the vampire. 

Ater the opening credits it quickly 
becomes clear that, far from ploughing a 
new furrow in vampire lore, Mauri’s film 
is in fact another retelling of the Drac- 
ula story with a few minor, but at times 
salient, alterations. (We never see those 
villagers again, by the way.) The name- 
less ‘Vampire’ of the film is played by the 
late Dieter Eppler, a popular actor in the 
contemporaneous West German 
Krimi films based on the work of 
Edgar Wallace (or in some cases 
his son, Brian) who would enjoy 
a busy acting career right up un- 
til his retirement in 2001. 

Eppler’s vampire, as sug- 
gested, is in the traditional Hol- 
lywood mode, already of course 
incredibly cliched by this time, 
cutting a fine figure in tux, cape, 
slicked back hair and an inor- 
dinate amount of rouge and 
mascara. While he lacks the 
sheer physical presence of a 
Christopher Lee he is still compelling to 
watch— rather comical at times, yes, but 
compelling nonetheless. It’s hard to put 
one’s finger on exactly why this is. Per- 
haps it’s the intense glare that he manages 
to sustain for most of the film or maybe 
it’s just his very Germanic appearance, 
augmented by the layers of slap, lending 
him strange kind ofvampiric authenticity. 

After eluding the vengeful villagers, 
the Vampire goes to ground in the wine 
cellar of the impressive castle of local lord 
of the manor Wolfgang (Walter Brandi) 
and first presents himself at the latter’s 


/ come from the past. I exist in the present 
and in the future. I am here to offer you a 
life of passion for centuries everlasting. A 
realm which is waiting for you. A beau- 
tiful world of strange colours- colours 
which as yet you cannot even imagine, 
but which I will teach you to see. They 
are hidden in the darkness of our realm. 

Dieter Eppler as ‘Vampire 
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wedding reception. Prior to his grand en- 
trance, we are introduced to Wolfgang 
and his new bride, Louise (the stunning 
Graziella Granata), in a rather sumptu- 
ous if slightly over-lit castle interior set, 
brimming with lavishly costumed extras. 
Just like Magaretha in Dr Hichcock, Lou- 
ise entertains her guests by playing a ro- 
mantic melody on the piano— actually 
the film’s slightly overused main theme 
by the then-prolific Aldo Piga. “A com- 
position worthy of a great master,” one 
of the guests remarks although surely no- 
body in their right mind would go quite 
that far. As she plays, she is suddenly 
distracted by— well, the viewer can’t be 
completely sure what it is, but whatever it 
is is represented by an hilarious 'spooky' 
theremin noise on the soundtrack, which 


Louise shudders in response to, although 
It seems nobody else can hear it. To be 
frank, the only response one could rea- 
sonably have to this would be fall about 
laughing but Louise finds herself ‘a bit 
dizzy’ after her performance is ended. 
Of course, this 'strange feeling' her- 
alds the arrival of the Vampire, who when 
she looks around is framed in the door- 
way, gate-crashing unchallenged despite 
his otheiworldly appearance. He zeroes 
in on Louise immediately, bagging the 
first dance and mesmerizing her with his 
intense visage, much to the delight of the 
resident gossips. Left ‘weak at the knees’ 
after this, Louise retires to her bedcham- 
ber and no sooner has Wolfgang given her 
a chaste kiss goodnight than the Vam- 
pire appears there, sweeping her up in his 


arms and laying her on the bed. 

It must be said that the vampire se- 
duction scenes are surprisingly steamy 
for the time the film was made, certainly 
more so than Hammer’s films of the same 
period, although the British studio would 
make up for this later. Where the sexual 
frisson of the bedchamber vampire visita- 
tion is largely implied in Terence Fisher’s 
more famous films, here it’s made bla- 
tant with Eppler kissing Louise’s neck and 
breasts and Louise groaning and writh- 
ing more orgasmically than any young 
vampire victim had a business to in 1962, 
Once Louise is well and truly in his thrall, 
the vampire wastes no time in moving 
on to housekeeper Corinne (Edda Ferro- 
nao) , a similarly voluptuous brunette, and 
the same erotic scene is played out with 
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her. When Louise has first been visited, 
but not yet ‘turned’, she lolls around the 
next day with the dreamy, satisfied look of 
someone who has experienced incredible 
sex for the very first time— and, indeed, 
the night before being she^and Wolfgang’s 
wedding night, for all intents and pur- 


poses, she is. It’s the couples first day of 
married life, but Wolfgang’s burblings fail 
to hold her attention for a second now 
the realisation that there’s more to life 
than she ever imagined has dawned. An 
awakening’ in more ways than one. And, 
frankly. Wolfgang is a bit of a bore— but 


more on that in a minute. 

As for the Vampire, there’s no ‘Count 
Dracula’s Great Love’ going on here. Un- 
like, say, Francis Ford Coppola’s Dracula, 
with whom we are made to feel an affinity 
with, despite his dastardly deeds, because 
of the undeniable depth and sincerity of 
his ‘undying’ love for Elisabeta / Mina 
Harker, this nameless vampire just seems 
to want a piece of any attractive and am- 
ple-bosomed young female that comes 
into his orbit. Dialogue like “Your mir- 
ror cannot show you, it only diminishes 
you; it cannot possibility do you justice. 
The reflection you see there bears no re- 
semblance to the reality. Ah, could you 
but see yourself as you are in my heart. . 
(to Louise) and “I can feel your breathing 
when you’re sleeping, when you awaken 1 
can feel the blood throbbing through your 
veins” (to Corinne) reveal this vampire as 
not so much the great romantic as a bit of 
a shark with a nice line in pillow talk. Of 
course the vampire is ever the ultimate 
sexual predator, and this one seems to 
enjoy the process of ‘courting’ above all 
else, losing interest once he’s acquired his 
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‘bride. As we see this played out with Lou- 
ise and started again when he has Corinne 
letting down her Princess Leia braids, we 
guess that such was also the case with the 
‘bride’ seen in the opening scene— who 
he was incredibly quick to ditch when 
crunch time came around. 

However, even though this loses the 
vampire much of the pathos inherent in 
Stokers character, and the audiences sym- 
pathy (that the film played with in the 
opening sequence) with it, this doesn’t 
mean that we can’t understand the attrac- 
tion, especially when the Vampire is com- 
pared with the competition. The charac- 
ter of Wolfgang, played by Walter Brandi 
(who had also appeared in Ballerina and 
Playgirls -as a vampire) is roughly analo- 
gous with Michael Goughs Arthur Hol- 
mwood in Dracula (1958), and 
as such doesn’t get to do a lot of 
romancing, mesmerising or in- 
spiring awe. In most cinematic 
adaptations of Stoker’s tale the 
‘cuckolded’ husband figure ap- 
pears as something of a drip 
next to the exotic and allur- 
ing vampire, and this is most 
certainly the case here, And 
it doesn’t help that at a couple 
of points we see him sitting 
around in flouncy nightclothes 
that resemble nothing so much 
as a Pierrot costume. 

Of course, it’s no good 
having an Arthur Holmw'ood 
without a Van Helsing, and he we have 
in the personage of Dr. Nietzsche(!), as 
played by Luigi Batzella under his ‘Paolo 


Solvay’ pseudonym. His con- 
fident demeanour and control 
of the situation serve to further 
emasculate Wolfgang, and it is 
he that ultimately ‘penetrates’ 

Louise with the fatal stake. One 
wonders if ‘Dr Freud’ might 
have been more appropriate 
and useful doctor for this par- 
ticular film. In a deviation from 
the Dracula template, Wolfgang 
himself is bitten, first by Lou- 
ise, then by the vampire’s sub- 
sequent conquest, Corinne. 

In the first instance, a quick 
‘blood transfusion’, thanks to 
Neitzsche, keeps vampirism at bay. but 
sees him virtually bed ridden from then 
on (and hence given license to wear those 


damn pyjamas), making him easy prey for 
his now undead housekeeper. With this 
in mind, it’s not hard to see that Wolfgang 
has been put into a more tra- 
ditionally female type of role, 
making the Vampire well and 
truly the alpha male of the nar- 
rative, with Nietzsche a close 
second. 

Things take a distinct 
turn for the odd and vaguely 
troubling with the Wolfgang 
character in the last reel. Still 
reeling from his double pen- 
etration, he rises from his bed 
with a trance-like but deter- 
mined expression when he 
hears a piano play a haunt- 
ing tune— the title suite again, 


of course. He descends the stairs to the 
room where Corinne’s very young daugh- 
ter is playing the music and after enquir- 
ing after her parents says to 
her, “I feel like walking for a 
while in the garden. Will you 
go out with me?” Adding that, 
“1 can show you some wonder- 
ful new hiding places.” And so 
they walk the castle grounds 
at night, until, spotted by Ni- 
etzsche and Wolfgang’s faith- 
ful retainer (Corrine’s husband 
and the girl’s father, played 
by Alfredo Rizzo), Wolfgang 
snatches her up in his arms 
and races towards the family 
crypt. (While this is going on 
our main Vampire just seems 
to be scurrying around aim- 
lessly.) 

Wolfgang proceeds to lock himself 
and the little girl into a section of the 
crypt, and, hot on their tails, Neitzche 
and the manservant immediately start 
hammering on the door. “Don't be afraid, 
it’s quite safe,” Wolfgang reassures the girl. 
He is suddenly startled by the appearance 
of the Vampire and leaps to battle with 
him to defend the girl— either because 
seeing the Vampire has brought him back 
to his senses or because he is defending 
his prey from a rival. As he manages to 
slay his enemy, it seems the vampire curse 
is lifted, so whatever have happened 
with the girl is deferred. Throughout the 
film we have been shown the vampires’ 
urges as being of a predominately sexual 
nature, first with Vampire’s seductions 
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of Louise and Corinne, later with each 
woman’s violation of Wolfgang, and now 
we’re shown that when Wolfgang is in- 
fected his first port of call is a girl of no 
more than seven. What is this supposed 
to tell us about Wolfgang? Whatever it is, 
it isn’t elaborated on any further. 

Likely, it was simply convenient for 
the mechanics of the story to have the 
little girl m jeopardy at the end. 'IheheaN'y 
suggestion of paedophilia does add to 
the horror of the situation, but it’s un- 
likely that Mauri considered it of partic- 
ular significance any more than the fact 
that the only person that Wolfgang gets 
to ‘penetrate’ in the narrative is his love 
rfv'al, the Vampire. As with many Gothic 
horror man-monsters of the sixties, Ep- 
pler’s Vampire seems a little too easily de- 
stroyed, impaled on an iron railing after a 
fairly short struggle. What follows is the 
one of the poorest attempts at recreating 
the 1958 Dracidas disintegration climax 
ever seen; done in what looks like three 
takes, with not one remotely matching 
up with the last. However, unlike most 
of Hammer’s films, at least Slaugh- 
ter has the decency to offer a short 
coda instead of ending abruptly 
^ the very instant that the monster 

is despatched. 

Tlie film is by and large 
nice to look at, with some 
I . exquisitely photographed 

location work at Monte 
‘.■A San Giovanni Cam- 
I'*’' pano Castle and its 

1 ^ grounds in the Frosi- 

' * ‘ none province of the 

Lazio region of Italy. 
The location would 
also later be used by 
I ‘Dr Nietzsche’ himself, 

I Luigi Batzella, when 

directing the mad-as- 
a-box-of-frogs Nuda per 
Satana / Nude for Satan 
(1974)- However, while 
frequent Batzella collab- 
orator Ugo Brunelli’s cin- 
ematography is fantastic in 
the exterior shots, the set- 
based interiors appear flat 
and stagey from overlight- 
ing, especially when com- 


pared with those of the Bava and Freda 
films. Perhaps it is an unfair comparison 
to make, but one that comes directly to 
mind when watching. Mauri and Brunel- 
li’s use of shadow is impressive at several 
points but their work is generally uneven; 
for example, one scene where Wolfgang 
and Nietzsche are talking for some reason 
seems to have a Vaseline-smeared lens for 
one shot, but not for the next. 

On the whole Slaughter is a reason- 
ably good, if muddled and occasionally 
unintentionally amusing, old-fashioned 
horror movie, which suffers in export 
prints from injudicious pruning and ter- 
rible dubbing. Mauris film didn’t see a LTS 
release until 1969 when it became Curse of 
the Blood Ghouls and, one suspects, ter- 
ribly dated considering this was the same 
year that films like Night of the Living 
Dead and 2001: A Space Odyssey were be- 
ing released, The entertaining US trailer 
tells us that, “In the dark of night they 
leave their tombs to satisfy their needs 
for blood — because these demons of the 
undead can exist only by ravishing the 
li\ing!” with subsequent on-screen cap- 
tions reading “Fang-mark of the Vampire 
Branding Them... Horror Slaves of Satan,” 
Now who could resist that? For the film’s 
second life on American TV. the title re- 
verted to Slaughter. 

Like many of the less celebrated Ital- 
ian Gothics it amounts to a pleasing diver- 
sion, a dreamlike transmission from an 
age that never truly existed. Whilst the 
film is generally popular with committed 
fans of the genre, most would no doubt 
concur with online critic Glen Erickson’s 
dismissal of it as “a generally uninspir- 
ing and generic vampire tale with liberal 
script borrowings from Hammer’s Hor- 
ror of Dracula." And, well, one can see 
their point, 

Part of the pleasure of films like 
Slaughter lies in the way they wear 
their cliched iconography on their 
sleeves— they’re not at all ashamed to 
replicate something that’s been seen be- 
fore, as long as they can keep their audi- 
ence entertained and, occasionally, create 
something beautiful. Mauri’s film suc- 
ceeds in this at least some of the time. 

Tine following year, 1963, would see a 
further proliferation of Italianate Gothic 
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nightmares, including the maestro Mario Ba^^a’s 
return to the cycle he had ii^itiated, Avith I tre volti 
della paura— better known to us as Black Sabbath. 
And this time he would have a legend of old-time 
Gotliic cinema along for the ride. 

by ROBYN TALBOT 

Dedicated to Dieter Eppler (1927-2008) 

E h Writer and genre film 
I enthusiast Rob Talbot is 
B a regular contributor to 
E 'superblog''italian Film Review' 
Irt and UK horror magazine 
^ Scream. He maintains his own 
blog, ‘Mondo Euro.' He holds 
_ a first class degree in English 
B Literature. 
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NIGHTMARE MOVIES 

A BOOK BY Kim Newman 

Published: Bloomsbury. April 2011 
Pages; 633 
RRP: £30.00 



K im Newman is one of those 
people who cause you to do a 
double-take if you walk past 
him in the street. With his 
long hair, waxed moustache, 
wide-brimmed hat, waistcoat 
and gentleman’s cape you 
feel there’s a possibility you’ve just been 
through a temporary rip in the space- 
time continuum. If you added a top hat 
to the ensemble it would be like you had 
just had a brush by from Jack the Ripper. 

Along with being a poster boy for 
the Steampunk movement, Newman has 
also managed to become Britain’s fore- 
most authority on horror films and gothic 
horror fiction. He not only writes about 
films but has also created an alternative 
\'ictorian London in a series of novels, 
where Dracula rules and dissenters face 
public uT.raling. One can imagine that 
Nc'.-.— in :ike> the opportunity to put his 
chiricrers '-hrough the kind of torture he 
^s’ouli ir.ilici on the directors of 

the ; r- ---.---.-deo fodder he reviews 


for “Kim Newman’s Video Dungeon”, his 
monthly column in Empire Magazine. 

The original version of Nightmare 
Movies was first published in 1988 and 
was Newman’s attempt to bridge the gap 
he felt existed in current film criticism. 
As he is fond of relating, all of those type 
of books finished their discussion around 
the mid 1960s and tended to state that 
the current crop of horror films were not 
as good as the golden age of Universal 
and RKO. Whilst he does not disagree 
that those are fine films, he felt that then 
more recent films also deserved proper 
appraisal. It was from this gap in the 
market that Nightmare Movies was born. 
It quickly became an essential resource 
for film fans, students and academics 
and demonstrated that Friday the 13"', 
Nightmare on Elm Street and their lesser- 
known cousins had equal merit with the 
classic period. 

Newman has now revisited the 
book and brought it right up to date. It 
is now an invaluable volume covering 
1968 {Night of the Living Dead) to the 
present day. The original text is present, 
complete with annotations detailing what 
the older, wiser Newman now thinks of 
his younger impetuous self, along with 
eight further chapters. The new section 
includes work on the resurgent vampire 
films, the so-called Torture Porn move- 
ment and J-Horror, alongside additions 
to his auteur list, now including Tim Bur- 
ton, Larry Fessenden, Guillermo del Toro 
and David Lynch. Whilst one may ini- 
tially question the inclusion of Lynch, it 
is worth noting that the book is called 
NIGHTMARE Movies, not Horror Mov- 
ies, and Lynch’s films certainly qualify that 
distinction. 

The only real complaint that can be 
directed towards this new edition is the 
fact that all of the pictures included have 


been published in black and white. For 
such a full-blooded genre, colour repro- 
duction would have served the reader far 
better. 

The history of this genre is filled 
with visionaries, hacks and mischief mak- 
ers. Just when one believes the boundar- 
ies of taste and acceptability have been 
pushed to their limits, you are forced to 
think again. From Freaks in 1932 to the 
current furore around A Serbian Film and 
Jlte Human Centipede II (Full Sequence), 
the only certainty we have is that we never 
know what is just around the corner. This 
is one of the things that makes the genre 
so exciting and Newman points out that 
unlike his predecessors he is not saying 
that his book now covers the new golden 
era, and that films today are not as good 
and those we saw in the 1970’s and 1980’s. 
As the genre and public tastes evolve it 
is not the role of the critic to point out 
that they are wrong and Newman is clear 
that he can keep his personal tastes sepa- 
rate from his own written assessments. 
What he achieves in this book is a clear 
narrative thread throughout the forty 
years covered. He demonstrates what 
the changing tastes and themes were and 
where they came from, and he identifies 
references, homages and rip-offs. As any- 
one who has sat through his “Kim New- 
man’s Bastard-Hard Quiz” can testify, his 
film knowledge is vast and encyclopaedic. 
He is the go-to guy for radio shows and 
documentaries that need a genre expert 
(particularly if Mark Gatiss is unavail- 
able), but he never appears to be smug or 
dismissive. Deep down Newman is just a 
film fan and he has managed to forge a 
career for himself out of that. We are all 
the better off for it. 

by ADRIAN SMITH 



SUBURBANSTRHKTSCENE, 
a haze reminiscent of a 
London fog, broken 
only by the yellow light 
of a street lamp, and the 
clearly defined silhou- 
^Bellc of a man with a hat 
and a Gladstone bag. A second glance 
and you see it isn’t the street lamp that 
highlights the figure, but a block of pure 
light streaming from an upstairs window. 
Echoes perhaps of illuminated manu- 
scripts of the medieval period. 

The almost monochromatic image 
that adorns the posters for William Fried- 
kins The Exorcist has become one of the 
most striking in the annals of horror. A 
two hour picture .summarised in one brief 
moment of screen time. 

It won’t surprise the art historians 
amongst you that the poster art and the 
image make full use of the golden ra- 
tio— and no doubt this formula is a sig- 


nificant part of the reason why the image 
works aesthetically. The lamppost defines 
the middle of the frame, splitting it into 
two halves. While our eyes initially may 
be drawn to the open window in the up- 
per left corner, we are quicldy drawn to 
the silhouette of the man in the right half 
of the frame. He dominates. 

Who is he? Is he a doctor— he has 
a bag after all? A lack the Ripper wan- 
nabe? Is he like the shadow of Murnau’s 
Nosferatu, a supernatural being about to 
destroy a family? Or is he like Jonathan 
Marker, about to set foot in Castle Drac- 
ula in the Terence Fisher’s classic. We de- 
mand to know. 

It is fitting he should dominate our 
thoughts, because this is his film— he is 
the titular exorcist. 

A brilliant moment in the film, it 
conveys the anticipation before the ritual 
to be conducted, a meeting of good and 
evil, God and the Devil. As a represen- 


tative of God, it is fitting that he is illu- 
minated— he offers a ray of hope. And 
yet, the monochrome black and white (or 
black and yellow in some versions) strips 
the scene of the multi-layered emotion at 
the core of the film. 

In this image we see nothing of 
Linda Blair’s tortured child, no levitat- 
ing beds or sacrilegious profanities. There 
is nothing exploitational or horrific in 
an image that is designed to promote a 
deeply horrific and fairly exploitational 
feature. This is the calm before the storm, 
Before the storm that would erupt on 
screen, and the storm of controversy 
wreaked in The Exorcist’s wake. 

The sequel would shift the empha- 
sis onto the more sexually alluring image 
of Linda Blair’s face. By The Exorcist III, 
well who cares, quite simply only the im- 
age for the original film has that magical 
staying power. 

by ROBERT J.E. SIMPSON 


The Exorcist 


( 1973 ) 


How you can become a part of Diabolique and Horror Unlimited Letters 


The editor welcomes correspon- 
dence from readers of Diabolique. Sub- 
missions for the letters page should be 
emailed to robert@horrorunlimited. 
com with ‘Letters’ in the subject line. All 
emails will be considered for publication, 
and may be edited. 

Subscribers can also leave feedback 
via the comments function on the website, 
and via the new HorrorUnlimited online 
forum (see www.horrorunlimited.com 
for details) 

Submissions 

Diabolique welcomes unsolicited 
submissions for publication in the mag- 
azine and website. Diabolique promises 
to push our understanding of horror, and 
is particularly concerned with Gothic film 
and literature. We will consider submis- 
sions that expand our understanding of 
any aspect of horror, or that deal with 
seemingly well-worn subjects in a new 
and interesting way. 

In the first instance we recommend 
you contact the editor with an outline of 
your proposal, and where appropriate an 
example of your writing. Full draft sub- 
missions are also welcome, and we will 
promptly acknowledge receipt and advise 
you whether we wish to take it forward. 

Essays should be submitted via 
email in a Word or Rich Text Format at- 
tachment document. Unless previously 
agreed, your submissions should not have 
been published elsewhere — either online 


or in print. At the time of going to press 
(March 2011), Diabolique does not as a 
rule pay for articles. A submission to the 
magazine confirms your willingness to al- 
low a 12 month exclusivity on any article 
from date of publication. 

We at Diabolique take issues of pla- 
giarism very seriously. By submitting you 
also confirm that the material is your 
own original work, and you indemnify 
Diabolique and Horror Unlimited, the 
editors and publishers from any loss or 
expense incurred in the event of legal ac- 
tion arising from any offence. 

-Whilst not an academic publication, 
Diabolique encourages scholarly practices 
and approaches to the genre, and as such 
all sources should be referenced using 
numbered endnotes. The editor believes 
in the principles of good historical re- 
search, not tabloid journalism! For fuller 
guidelines please examine the contents of 
this issue, or email the editor. 

Feature articles should be around 
3,000 words, though we will consider lon- 
ger articles by prior arrangement. Shorter 
articles should be around 1500 — 2000 
words. Reviews should be between 500 
and 1000 words. Fiction submissions can 
be of any length, but submissions over 
5000 words may need to be edited or se- 
rialised. 

All submissions should be accom- 
panied by a short paragraph about the 
author (see the magazine for examples), 
and a photograph should be supplied. 

Diabolique reserves the right to edit 


any submission to suit the needs of the 
magazine, including issues of presenta- 
tion, style, and space. As a rule the au- 
thors will be consulted on any matters of 
alteration or addition, but in the event of a 
dispute the decision of the editors is final. 

Illustrations 

Authors are asked to provide photographs 
and/or illustrations for their work -in- 
cluding appropriate captions and refer- 
ences- or suggest where they may be ob- 
tained. The editors reserve the right to 
adapt, edit or commission artwork they 
feel would suit the presentation. Illustra- 
tive material should ideally be at 300dpi 
and sent as jpg or TIFF files. 

Other Media 

We are keen to see contributors ex- 
plore the subject of horror through any 
means possible. Feel free to submit work 
in other formats, including illustrations, 
photography, video and anything else 
that takes your fancy. Work that cannot 
be published in the hard-copy magazine 
will be considered for publication on the 
Horror Unlimited website. 

■ Please send all submissions and en- 
quiries to the editor (Robert Simpson) 
at robert@horrorunlimited.com, with 
‘submission’ in the subject line. 


Jan/Feb 2012. Online and in selected stores 


THE WOMAN IN BU\CK. As Hammer horror goes back to its Victorian 
Gothic roots we will look at their new film starring Daniel Radcliffe, Susan 
Hill's original novel, the West End hit play adaptation, and Nigel Kneale's 
acclaimed television play. Kaneto Shindo's accalaimed 1968 horror 
KURONEKO Is also put under the spotlight, plus all your usual favourites 
from the Diabolique team. 
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Like it? 
Buy it!! 



